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makes your hair stand on end! 


Static electricity plays many “tricks.” It makes your hair crackle and stand 
on end when you comb it. But some of its. other tricks are not so amusing. 
It causes dust tc adhere to many surfaces, making them hard to keep clean. 
Static charges generated by friction in machines or materials are potential 
fire hazards and may also interfere with processing operations! 

To solve these problems, Cyanamid research has developed an antistatic 
agent called Cationic SP which can be incorporated in plastics, paints, waxes, 
paper and other materials to prevent the accumulation of static on their z df ' ; 
surfaces. Its use eliminates the annoyance caused by static electricity in a AMERICAN ANANUA COMPAN 
variety of articles made for everyday use. For example, polished surfaces 
treated with Cationic SP are easier to keep clean. This new material also 
contributes to greater safety and efficiency in the manufacture of many 
products. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. 


Here is another of many ways in which Cyanamid chemistry is helping 
to make life safer and pleasanter for all of us at work and at home. 









Wen. has happened in Detroit this first 


week of June can be (as it is hailed) a 
great benefit to labor—or a national tragedy, for 
everyone including labor. One thing and one 
only will decide—will labor fully, actually earn 
its new benefits? Laboring men can do so only if 
management provides the newest machines to 
make possible the more efficient production to 


make possible the new labor contract. 
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June Commencement 


Setting up a 2AC Single Spindle 
Automatic for machining a large 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTFA, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


Without that more efficient production, all the 
contracts in the world will fail—because higher 
costs will rob labor of its gains, rob the public of 
its savings, rob the nation of its safety—for no 


nation in depression can ever be safe. 


The contract is only so much paper until man- 
agement and labor make it work. Labor may have 
won a victory, but—it assumed am even greater 


responsibility. 
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%* Latest Health Findings: 
New Cures In Sight? 


For details about developments that 
could affect your family’s health, see: 
What scientists are finding about smok- 
ing and lung cancer, page 45. ... How 
drugs offer dramatic hope for mental 
patients, page 77... . The inside story 
of difficulties in the polio-vaccine 
program and changes being made, 
page 40. 


% Will Ford Contract Be a Pattern for Industry? 


Here’s a close look at what Ford and the auto union agreed 
to, page 104. An analysis of its effect on other firms, page 28. 
And text of the Reuther-Bugas press conference, page 97. 


%*& The Men Who Must Enforce “‘Desegregation”’ 


This is the story of the judges who are now charged with 
carrying out any moves toward “mixed” schools. For the facts 
on who they are, the problems they face, see page 36. 
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415% more aluminum...74% more 





crude steel... 203% more rubber 





. ««- 110% more sulfur—are careful es- 





timates* of the increases in mate- 
rials demand that are likely to occur 
in the nations of the free world out- 
side of the U. S. during the period 
from 1950 to 1975. 


These estimates are based on projec- 
tions of population increases in in- 
dustrialized countries, improvements 
in technology in certain backward 
areas and rising living standards in 
many lands. They indicate the pos- 
sibilities for the employment of 


big a foreign market 


American capital and expansion of 
sales of U. S. goods, materials and 
services beyond our borders. 


An indispensable ingredient in the 
successful development of commer- 
cial opportunities outside of the 
U. S. is the assistance of a bank with 
world-wide connections and a depth 
of experience in foreign transactions. 


The Bank of New York’s Foreign 











Department maintains correspond- 
ents all over the free world and 
serves American businessmen en- 
gaged in almost every classification 
of foreign trade. 


Founded 171 years ago, this. Bank 
offers a wide range of banking ser- 
vices geared to the competitive 
needs of corporations in this country 
and abroad. 


*Estimate taken from A Report to the President by The President’s Materials Policy Commission 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd *% MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


(Temporary During Construction) 








Find out now about... 





THE 


new SLICK | 


serving most major markets 
at approximately: 


ONE THIRD THE 
COST OF 


AIR EXPRESS 
(100-Ib. rate) 


RATES CLOSE TO 
SURFACE 
EXPRESS 


that takes days longer 


Slick handles any size shipment from 
1 Ib. ($4.00 Min.) to 16 tons (DC-GA). 
Whereabouts of shipment always 
known, both ends. 


EXAMPLE OF NEW SLICK SERVICE 





NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELES 
AirExpress. ... . . 8%hrs 
Railway Express . - 4 days 
NEW SLICK AIRFREIGHT 8% hrs 


Note: Eastbound rates especially 
favorable. 











Over 30 cities served —check your 
local phone book. 


CALL NOW for Slick Truck pick-up. 


SPEED, ECONOMY, DEPENDABILITY 


LICK 


THE CERTIFICATED SCHEDULED 
AIR FREIGHT LINE 
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The March of the News 


ATOMIC WONDERS 


gre ATOMIC SURPRISES were suggest- 
«2 ed by Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in testi- 
mony before a congressional committee. 
Much of what Mr. Strauss had to say was 
secret, but these hints were released: 

AEC wants to double its expenditures 
for work on atomic-powered airplanes, 
budgeting nearly 38 million dollars for 
this purpose next year. “Rapid strides” 
have been made in this field, and also 
in research on atomic ships. 

The Navy, according to Mr. Strauss, 
can look forward to the day when an 
entire task force can “operate at full 
speed without refueling for an indefinite 
period.” 

In the biological field, AEC testimony 
suggested that someday man can use 
sunlight to make food out of air and 
water. Dr. John C. Bugher, Director of 
the Commission’s Division of Biology 
and Medicine, said scientists at Oak 
Ridge had carried on “a certain amount 
of this type of utilization of sunlight 
outside the living: cell in a very small 
and tentative way.” 


JETS FOR TOURISTS 


ET PASSENGER PLANES that could fly 

from New York to Paris in six and a 
half hours, and from Los Angeles to New 
York in four and a half, were getting 
out of the dream stage. Douglas Aircraft 
Company plans to have such planes ready 
for service by 1959. Now under con- 
struction, the Douglas entry in the jet 
race would carry 80 to 125 passengers; 
fly as fast as 550 miles per hour. 

Boeing Airplane Company has a simi- 
lar craft which has made more than 100 
test flights, but it was designed as a tank- 
er for the Air Force. Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation is concentrating on four- 
engine turboprop planes—jet plus pro- 
peller—and expects to deliver 35 of them 
to American Airlines late in 1958. 


LONDON—LOUD AND CLEAR 


2.250-MILE CABLE under the sea is 

expected to make telephone calls be- 
tween the U. S. and Britain as clear and 
free of static as a call next door. The 
cable, to be laid this summer, will en- 
able Americans to speak to Britons by 
direct wire, instead of the present radio- 
telephone. 

To accomplish this, the HMS Monarch 
will sail from Clarenville, Newfoundland, 
to Oban, Scotland, at a sedate six knots, 
dropping the cable in her wake. 





Planned for 20 years the 40-million- 
dollar project will be financed by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, the British Post Office and the 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation. 


RAILROAD SAFETY RECORD 


AILROAD MEN TOTTED UP their casual- 
ties for the year 1954; found it the 
second-safest year in railroad history, 
with a fatality rate of .07 per 100 mil- 
lion passenger miles. Only five persons 
lost their lives in train accidents last year, 
the Association of American Railroads re- 
ported. Sixteen others were fatally in- 
jured while boarding, alighting, jumping 
or falling from moving trains. 


SURPLUSES—UP 


= TAXPAYERS STAKE in farm com- 
modities, bought and stored by Gov- 
ernment to keep farm prices up, reached 
7.3 billion dollars on April 30, 1955, the 
Agriculture Department revealed. That 
figure reflected an increase of 1.2 bil- 
lion over 1954. 

Of the new total, about 2.7 billion dol- 
lars represent outstanding loans; the rest, 
actual commodities owned by the Gov- 
ernment. These vast inventories include: 
889 million bushels of wheat, 603 million 
bushels of corn, 1.7 million bales of cot- 
ton and 329 million pounds of butter. 


NEW YORK CHALLENGED 


5 te PORT OF PHILADELPHIA was creep- 
ing up on New York as the nation’s No. 
1 funnel for foreign commerce. Philadel- 
phia’s share of the national export-import 
total reached 15.5 per cent last year, with 
32,833,811 short tons handled. New York 
remained out in front by a narrowing 
margin; handled a total of 35,864,300 


short tons. 


POLIO REPORT 


lagu OF POLIO among children vacci- 
nated with Salk vaccine had mount- 
ed to 146 by June 10. Of these, 97 were 
paralytic cases. 

Among families of vaccinated chil- 
dren, cases totaled 81, and there were 
22 cases among other persons who had 
been in contact with vaccinated chil- 
dren. 

For the nation as a whole, the Public 
Health Service reported 1,480 cases 
since April 1, with 586 paralytic cases. 
Comparable figures for 1954: 1,357 
cases of polio; 522 paralytic. 
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SHARING THE NEWS, as the William H. Zins family is doing here, is just one of the many uses of the telephone. Its daily use 
is closely interwoven in our personal lives, health and safety and in the whole fabric of our social and business activities. 


More and More Families have TELEPHONES 


...and there are more and more 
families to want them ! 


We are in a period of the greatest 
expansion telephone service has ever 
known. In the few years since the war 
the Bell System has grown about as 
much as it had during the whole 
previous 70 years of its existence. 


More and more families have tele- 
phones and there are more and more 
families to want them. We Americans 
are increasing tremendously in num- 


bers. We are building and living in 
more homes. We are spreading out to 
the suburbs and our suburbs are cover- 
ing much wider areas. Clearly our 
present-day kind of life steps up the 
need for communication services. 


Through the post-war years, the 
Bell System has added more than 
22,000,000 telephones, bringing the 
present total to over 44,000,000. 


Despite this tremendous increase 
in telephone service, we still have a 
great deal to do. It is our desire not 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


only to keep abreast of the public’s 
telephone needs at all times, but also 
to anticipate those needs just as much 
as we can. 


We intend in every practical way to 
fit our services to the individual needs 
of each customer. 


As we make our service better and 
faster—as we make it more attractive 
and even easier to use—that will stimu- 
late additional use of the telephone. 
In short, the better we do our job, the 
more of it we shall have to do. 











JOHNSON fells the 


st 


If you plan to build or modernize your present 
building, consider this fact: most of America’s better; 
buildings depend on Johnson Control for the finest in! 
modern automatic temperature regulation. In the na- 
tion’s Capital, for example, all the buildings noted 
above and hundreds of others are equipped with 
Johnson Control. 

You’ll see the familiar Johnson Thermostats in such 
world famous buildings as the Supreme Court, Library 
of Congress Annex, Pan American Union Administra- 
tion Building, New State Department Building, 
National Archives, New House Office Building, South 
Agriculture Building, Departments of Justice, Trea- 
sury and Commerce, Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Freer and Corcoran Art Galleries and untold others. 


STORES, HOTELS, SCHOOLS, APARTMENTS 

There is comfort control by Johnson in all of Wash- 
ington’s leading department stores and most of their 
branches—Hecht’s, Garfinckel’s, Kann’s, Woodward & 
Lothrop, Lansburgh’s...in scores of smaller stores 
and shops... in leading theaters and banks... in fine 
hotels such as the Statler and the Mayflower ...in a 
majority of the schools...in restaurants, clubs and 
dozens of fine apartment buildings! 


OFFICES, HOSPITALS, UNIVERSITIES 


In addition to many federal office buildings, most of 
Washington’s new private office buildings also have 


a 


WASHINGTON STORY 


ad 





Johnson Control—fine buildings like the Cafritz Build- 
ing, Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co., Editors Building, 
Pennsylvania Building and the Maiatico Building. So 
do all the important new hospital buildings and most 
of the older hospitals . . . the impressive Clinical Center 
and other buildings at the National Institutes of Health 
... many of the buildings at Georgetown, George Wash- 
ington, American, Catholic and Howard Universities. 


YOUR OWN BUILDING 
And that’s only part of a story that’s typical of cities 
everywhere! Why don’t you take advantage of the 
obviously superior comfort and economy features of 
Johnson Control for your own building, small or large. 
It costs no more. 

Remember, any problem of temperature, humidity 
or air conditioning control can be solved best by 
Johnson, the only nationwide organization devoted 
exclusively to planning, manufacturing and installing 
automatic temperature control systems. Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE AIR CONDITIONING 


PLANNING * MANUFACTURING * INSTALLING © SINCE 1885 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D.C. 


Here are a few things to bear in mind when thinking of the future: 

Pay raises are being scheduled by industry for three years ahead. 

Industry, under union pressure, is assuming heavy new costs. Ford, for 
example, is assuming added costs of 20 cents an hour this year, rising to 32 
cents an hour by 1957. That's for wage earners. Salaries will go up too. 

Prices, almost surely, will reflect at least part of added costs. 

The trend, in other words, still is toward moderate inflation. Unions are 
forcing inflation of wage rates for organized workers. Inflation in pay scales, 
in turn, is putting upward pressure on many prices. 


Steel-industry wage rates, about to be raised, will be followed by a rise 
in the price of steel. Higher steel prices will add to costs of a wide range of 
industries. Cost increases, usually, will result in price rises. 

Auto-industry costs are likely to go up around $70 per car. That's due to 
wage increases in autos and price increases in sight for materials. Car prices, 
as a result, are likely to go up. Either that or marginal producers of cars 
will be in serious trouble. It'll be the same in many industries. 

Building costs keep creeping up. Building labor is getting increases. 
Building materials are going to reflect wage rises in other industries. 

There's a current of inflation still running that may lead to trouble at 
some point--when and if price rises, due to wage rises, meet resistance. 


























Cost of living generally, however, isn't likely to rise much, if any. 
Living costs are being affected right now by a crosscurrent of pressures. 

Food, for example, is tending to be a little cheaper. Meat prices are 
reflecting lower prices of cattle and of hogs. Clothing prices are stable, not 
higher, even though demand is rising. Shoe prices aren't changed much. 

Rents show signs of easing somewhat. Fuel costs, though, are edging up a 
trifle. Transportation costs a bit more. Medical costs are somewhat higher. 
Where costs are creeping up, they tend to be offset by costs that ease down. 

The payroll dollar, in other words, apparently will not change much in 
buying power in the foreseeable future. The dollar looks good at this level. 




















You get an idea of long-range trends from the Ford experience. 

In 1914, a Ford worker was paid $2.34 for a nine-hour day. Pay, that year, 
was raised to $5 for eight hours of work--a revolution. That was a jump from 
around 27 cents an hour to 62 cents an hour, all at once. 

One war and 25 years later, straight-time pay averaged 75 cents an hour. 
That was in 1939. Another war and six years later, pay was up to $1.10. That 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


was straight time, and so-called "fringe" benefits did not amount to much. 

Round after round of pay rises followed. In 1955, before the latest round, 
Ford's straight-time pay averaged above $2.13 an hour--just about double that of 
1945. Fringe benefits--pensions, health insurance, paid vacations, paid 
holidays, hospitalization--added 48.5 cents. Total: $2.62 an hour, or more than 
a worker got for nine hours of work in 1914. 

Straight-time pay now will go to $2.20 an hour. Fringe benefits will rise 
14 cents an hour, to 62 cents. Total: $2.82 cents for an hour of work. 

And, included is 5 cents an hour as a sleeper--pay for not working. That's 
something new for unions to bargain for. It is the start of pressure to force 
industry to pay workers in periods when there is no work to do. 











What it all appears to add up to, when looking ahead, is this: 

Small, struggling companies will face new troubles. Big, well-heeled 
companies will gain added competitive advantages in the struggle to stay in 
business. Merger trends, very probably, will be accentuated. 

A growing premium will be placed upon economy in use of workers. 

Barriers to the start of new enterprises in unionized industries will tend 
to rise higher. Established firms will gain added protection. 

Industry, accepting the principle of pay for not working, will face some 
difficulty in resisting pressure from farmers to get pay for not growing crops. 
Unions are getting themselves a "Brannan plan" for workers. 

It's all sort of crazy to persons with old-fashioned ideas. 

















Ike is finding it difficult to get Government finances in order, too. What 
Eisenhower is discovering, like other Presidents before him, is this: 

Defense is very expensive. It comes to $40.4 billions a year now. You 
can't cut that much in today's kind of world. Built-in charges are there as 
well--interest, veterans' benefits, grants to States, farm supports. They now 
come to 14.8 billion dollars a year. How can they be cut? 

Hard to cut: 55.2 billion dollars a year. All other: 7.2 billion. 

But: You can't cut out all of that. The whole cost of the ordinary 
departments of Government is under 1 billion. If all nonmilitary foreign aid is 
knocked out, that would save only 1.2 billions. Cutting isn't simple. 

The result: At least a 60-billion budget in the foreseeable future. 











Taxes, even so, are going to be cut next year. Prosperity is going to be 
depended upon to provide the rising income to tax to get the rising amount of 
revenue needed to bring Government finances into better order. 

Government, in other words, is on the side of anything that will keep 
incomes going up--anything to provide more that can be taxed. 





Demand for stocks, still high, reflects the widespread feeling of people 
with money that there is an inflationary current running. 

Stocks, however, may no longer be bargains at present levels. It is not 
wise to rush in to buy without thorough knowlédge and good advice. 





War scares keep fading. It's hard to be frightened by the world's No. l 
Communist who gets drunk in public. It's difficult, too, to remain scared of 
Chinese Communists who, lack means to hurt U.S., but who can be hurt by U.S. 
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$300,000,000 at work 


Half a billion! 


General Telephone’s investment in modern telephone service. 
And those five hundred millions represent more than an investment | 
The nation’s fastest grow- in plant and equipment. They’re evidences of faith. 


ing telephone system 
. 


Faith in the progress of the areas we serve. Faith by the investors 
Plant investment increased 


5 times in last ten years. whose savings enable us to steadily expand and improve our service. 
co 

Secnehiiinte ut dimieens. Faith, too, in America... its future... and its continuing 

ers represented by every 


State in the Union need for the best in telephone service. 





GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
One of ~trexccas Great JeGawhone SYiteme 


260 MADISON AVENUE. N EW YORK, N. Y¥. 














{Items appearing on 


Did Republicans 
For Khrushchev . 


President Eisenhower, when he goes 
to Europe in July, plans to make at 
least two major addresses, one pos- 
sibly in Great Britain, which will be 
designed to correct many of the wrong 
impressions about the United States 
that prevail in Europe. 


xk -* &€ 


A personal invitation has come to Ike 
to address the British people while in 
England, utilizing the full facilities of 
radio and television. 


x kk 


Sherman Adams, staff chief to the 
President, is being credited with issu- 
ing an order that White House aides 
no longer are'to discuss the subject of 
a second term for President Eisen- 
hower. Just prior to that order, some 
important aides to the President were 
predicting confidently, in private, that 
Mr. Eisenhower would accept a draft. 


xk tk 


Ike is being advised that, in the give 
and take of repartée while a “draft- 
Eisenhower” move is shaping, he 
should do or say nothing that would 
give an impression which would pic- 
ture the Presidency as anything other 
than the most honored position any 
man could hold. 


ee 


Harold Stassen, the President’s aide 
in charge of disarmament plans, is 
being .talked about by Republican 
leaders for No. 2 place on an Eisen- 
hower ticket in 1956 if, for any reason, 
the rivalry between William Know- 
land and Richard Nixon in California 
makes a change in the present team 
seem wise politically. 


& ®t 


Clare Boothe Luce, Ambassador to 
Italy, has made it clear to friends 
that she is not interested in a Cabinet 
job as Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare when that job is given up 


Washington Whispers 





this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Snub Truman? . . . Sh 


ort Life Predicted 


. . Nixon Misses Signals on Big 4 Talks 


by Oveta Culp Hobby. The President 
is continuing to look for a woman, 
rather than a man, to fill that Cabinet 
post. 


k *& 


Lyndon Johnson, Texas Senator and 
Senate Democratic Leader, is under 
increasing fire from the New Deal 
wing of the party for not taking a 
more aggressive stand in Congress 
against the Eisenhower policies. Older 
heads in the party, however, counsel 
the wisdom of shaping a course de- 
signed primarily to preserve Demo- 
cratic control of Congress after 1956. 


* & * 


New Deal Democrats are pictured by 
conservative Democrats to be some- 
what at a loss to name the issue that 
in 1956 can beat the one of “peace and 
prosperity” to be offered to voters 
by the Republicans. 


* & @& 


Harry Truman, former President who 
helped to launch the United Nations, 
first was offered only a seat on the 
platform during celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of that organization. 
Mr. Truman’s friends feel he has been 
snubbed by the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and that he should have been 
invited originally to make a speech. 


*¢ & & 


Richard Nixon, Vice _ President, 
missed his signals when he pictured 
the coming conference of Eisenhower 
with Eden, Bulganin and Faure as 
civilization’s last chance to avoid nu- 
clear war. The official White House 
line is that this meeting is really to 
be routine and that it may take a gen- 
eration of talks before world problems 
get resolved. 


xerk 


This story is being told of Russia’s 
Nikolai Bulganin in Yugoslavia: Bul- 
ganin, just before going to Yugoslavia, 


bought cloth in Moscow to be made 
into a coat and a pair of pants. There 
wasn’t time to have the suit made in 
Russia, so he took the cloth to a Yugo- 
slav tailor in Belgrade. The tailor told 
the Russian Premier he could make 
him a coat and two pairs of pants. 
Surprised, Bulganin asked how this 
tailor could make two pairs of pants, 
when in Moscow it could only be one 
pair. Said the tailor: “It must be 
because you are not quite as big 
a man as you were when you left 
Moscow.” 


xk 


Nikita Khrushchev, Russia’s No. | 
man, now is labeled abroad as an 
individual who both drinks and talks 
too much. High officials in other coun- 
tries are beginning to predict a short 
life for him. 


xk * 


If Communist China continues to be- 
have, there may be some relaxing of 
barriers to shipment of American 
goods to that country. Some high 
Administration officials are giving 
hints to that effect to reporters. 


x kk 


V. K. Krishna Menon, India’s under- 
cover man, is not fooling the White 
House, where his maneuvering around 
the world is regarded with the deepest 
suspicion. Menon has a long reputa- 
tion of working to help the Commu- 
nist countries in their opposition to 
the U.S. 


er ea 


Neutrals in South Asia are finding 
that it takes a lot of traveling to main- 
tain “neutrality.” Premier U Nu of 
Burma, a visitor to Peiping, now is on 
his way to U.S. for a state visit. 
Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo of Indo- 
nesia, just back in his country from 
a visit to Communist China, is anx- 
ious to get an invitation to visit 
U. S., too. 
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His taste is changing ... how about yours? 


He’s Mr. John Q. Public. And his ap- 
preciation for the better things in life 
is on the upswing. He’s becoming a 
connoisseur of hi-fi sound, fine music 
and modern decor. Even his drinking 
habits are changing. 


He’s developing more of a taste for 





straight and bottled-in-bond quality 
whiskies. According to a recent market 
survey, last year he again bought more 
“straights” and “bonds” than during 
the previous year. Experts predict that 
over the next few years an even higher 
percentage of these fine whiskies will 


be sold. 


National’s great “bonds”, Old Grand- 
Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow and Old 
Overholt—each produced under its 
own formula, exclusively in its own 
distillery—are winning ever wider ac- 
ceptance among discriminating drink- 





National Distillers Products 


ers. Smooth, mellow Old Crow and Old 
Taylor “straight” are becoming increas- 
ingly popular and continue to set new 
sales records. Years of consistent prod- 
uct integrity have solidly established 
the prestige of these famous brands 
wherever quality is a criterion. 

These distilled beverages, and the 
others listed below, represent only one 
of National Distillers’ diversified inter- 
ests. Other activities of the Corpora- 
tion include the production of petro- 
chemicals, solvents, intermediate and 
industrial chemicals. 
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OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - OLD OVERHOLT - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK (BRAND) - GILBEY’S GIN 


HILL and HILL 


BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE 


BOURBON DE LUXE 


OLD GRAND-DAD, KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF. 


IN BOND, 100 PROOF. 
KENTUCKY WHISKIES. 
100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 90 PROOF. 


BOND & LILLARD 


OLD OVERHOLT, STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY, BOTTLED 
OLD TAYLOR, OLD CROW, OLD SUNNY BROOK, HILL AND HILL, BOURBON DE LUXE, BOND & LILLARD, OLD HERMITAGE, 
PM BLENDED WHISKEY, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. 


OLD HERMITAGE DeKUYPER CORDIALS 


GILBEY’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 


BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE WHISKEY—A BLEND, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86.8 PROOF 





Now! New! What] 


The New Model 205 
Microfilm Recorder 


For situations where you 
want a separate recorder, 
we recommend this compact 
equipment. It’s actually a 
Micro-Twin with the 
Reader removed, thus giv- 
ing you extra working 
space. See right-hand col- 
umn for details. 
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The Micro-Twin 


Recorder-Reader 


Here is the revolutionary 
new microfilming machine 
that has put the penny back 
into business! Imagine... 
you get a recorder and 
reader in one unit for less 
than you’d expect to pay 
for a recorder alone! 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 
Bell & Howell 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 



























If you keep records, here’s the great- 
yest microfilming news in years! 





Whatever your needs, Burroughs and 
»Bell & Howell bring you a new, mod- 
Fern, low-cost line of microfilming 
Sequipment to do the job quickly, 
refficiently and economically. 





'The bellwether, of course, is the mar- 
elous Micro-Twin Recorder-Reader 
in one unit. Businesses of every size 
Hand description find it gives them a 
complete microfilming system at a 
price never before possible—in fact, 
Mor less than they had expected to pay 
for a recorder alone! 





you have ? 


The New Model 206 
Microfilm Reader 


For times and places where 
separate Readers are 
needed. This handy portable 
Reader weighs only 16 
pounds, projects 8-, 16-, or 
35-mm. film with the same 
lens and film guide. The im- 
age can be completely ro- 
tated on the reader screen. 


We’ve got the low-cost answers 


to your microfilming problems! 


Two All-New Products! 


Now, to accommodate the needs of 
every firm, in every situation, we 
proudly present the new Model 205 
Recorder and the new Model 206 
Reader. These great new units give 
complete flexibility to your record- 
keeping operations. 


Now, more than ever before, when 
you think of microfilming, think of 
Burroughs! For a demonstration, call 
our nearest branch office—listed in 
your phone directory. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


4 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S B urrou gh ee 


“Burroughs” and “‘Micro-Twin’”’ are trade-marks 
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Look at these 
Burroughs-Bell & Howell 
microfilming features! 


AUTOMATIC ENDORSING with 
the new automatic check en- 
dorser. Clean, fast, easy, accu- 
rate endorsing during micro- 
filming. No more partial 
endorsements or total blanks. 
Always complete, distinct, and 
in the proper position. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDING with the 
optional Acro-Feeder. Feeds 
documents into the Micro- 
Twin or Model 205 Recorder 
as fast as operator can pre- 
pare. Fast hand-feeding at a 
high recording speed, too. 
EXCLUSIVE INDEXING METER 
facilitates rapid location of 
desired items. One dial in- 
dicates movement of film 
through camera, the other 
shows movement of film 
through viewer. 

LOW FILM cost—Record front 
and back of document side- 
by-side simultaneously, or 
print down one half of film 
and up other half. 


CHOICE OF LENSES—Either 3 
to 1 reduction ratio camera 
lens, or 24 to 1 lens for hard- 
to-read material, is available 
in both the Micro-Twin and 
Model 205 Recorder. Your 
choice of interchangeable 37 
to 1 or 24 to 1 lenses in the 
Model 206 Reader too. 


‘ 


CLEAR VIEWING—even at high 
noon! And to make facsimile 
prints in the Micro-Twin, just 
place photocopy paper in the 
viewer and process the print 
in a moment. You don’t even 
need’a darkroom! 






Burroughs 
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oF THE WEEK 


> HENRY FORD Il, in agreeing to pay 
cash benefits to laid-off workers, fol- 
lows a tradition of “industrial revolu- 
tion” in the Ford family. His grandfather 
jolted American industry in 1914 by 
boosting the pay of Ford workers from 
$2.34 to $5 a day. That bombshell sent 
10,000 job seekers swarming to the 
Ford plant at Highland Park, Mich., 
brought out firemen with hoses to chase 
them away, caused the elder Ford to be 
denounced as an “anarchist.” 

No such epithets have been hurled at 
Henry II. But he expects criticism from 
some manufacturers, bankers, politicians; 
hopes his decision to go along with the 
CIO Auto Workers on a step toward an 
annual wage will be vindicated by greater 
labor stability in the auto industry, more 
prosperity for the U. S. 

Mr. Ford, 37, amiable, hard-working, 
took over control of the billion-dollar 
Ford auto empire after World War II 
during the illness of his grandfather. 
The company was showing signs of tot- 
tering for the first time since its found- 
ing in 1903. Young Mr. Ford ordered 
a vigorous modernization and expansion 





> AIR TRAVEL by President Eisen- 
hower is expanded with adoption 
of a two-engine “runabout” plane 
for short hops, week-end visits to his 
Gettysburg farm. Rapid rate of climb, 
use of short runways, simplicity of 
controls, good one-engine perform- 
ance are safety factors of the new 
Aero-Commander borrowed from the 
Air Force. The small plane cuts 90 
minutes from two-hour auto trip to 
Gettysburg. The big, four-engine 
Constellation, Columbine III, will be 
used as before on long trips. 

The man with the President's 





program which, by 1958, will have cost 
an estimated 2.3 billion dollars. One re- 
sult: Ford this year was able to claim 
a slight lead over Chevrolet in their an- 
nual race for sales supremacy. 


> BLUNT NEW SPOKESMAN for the 
153,000-member American Medical As- 
sociation is Dr. Elmer Hess, a specialist 
in urology. Foe of centralized authority 
of Government and advocate of the 
“dignity of the individual,” the athletic, 
66-year-old AMA president can be ex- 
pected to maintain its policy of rugged 
resistance to “socialized” medicine. 

Dr. Hess started his medical career 
in 1911 as resident physician at the In- 
dian School in Carlisle, Pa., kept a close 
watch over the training of Carlisle’s 
future Olympic champion, Jim Thorpe. 
Later, as a general practitioner in Erie, 
Pa., he netted $800 in his first year, lost 
his winter overcoat betting he could take 
the measure of the local poolroom shark 
at billiards. He still buys his clothes 
from the merchant who honored his 
promise of future payment for a new 
coat. After service as a medical officer 


TWO PLANES IN PRESIDENT’S PRIVATE 





IKE & COL. DRAPER 
. with ‘fair weather” plane 








AIR FORCE 


at the front in France during World 
War I, he opened his own clinic in Erie, 
is regarded as one of the leading men in 
his specialty. 

At the AMA convention in Atlantic 
City last week, Dr. Hess puffed calmly 
at a cigarette while listening to a re- 
port branding cigarette smoking as a 
principal cause of lung cancer, big killer 
of American men. A pack-a-day smoker, 
Dr. Hess gave up the habit a year ago, 
then went back, says: “I’d rather live 
25 productive years, enjoying the pleas- 
ure of tobacco, than live 40 years as a 
potato.” 


> JAMES P. RICHARDS is speaking up 
with increasing vigor about events that 
touch upon his responsibilities as chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. After 22 years in Congress, the 
South Carolina Democrat is taking the 
advice of friends to “work a little 
harder,” is making his name better known 
at home and abroad with some tart com- 
ments on the hazards of complacency 
and naiveté in high places. 
(Continued on page 16) 





life in his hands as pilot of both 
planes is a World War II trans- 
port flier from Stow Corners, Ohio 
—Lieut. Col. William G. Draper. 
He says the new plane is for “fair- 
weather flying” only. There is room 
for pilot, copilot, two passengers, 
no parachutes. Colonel Draper, 35 
this month, first piloted General 
Eisenhower in Europe in 1950, has 
been with him ever since. The 
colonel fears road travel, says “the 
most dangerous part of an _ air- 
plane trip is the ride to and from 
the airport.” 


—Harris & Ewing, Wide World Photos 


FOR LONG HOPS, THE FOUR-ENGINE CONSTELLATION, COLUMBINE Ill, WILL CARRY THE PRESIDENT 
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When you consider the amount of weather- 
ing to which a house trailer is exposed in the 
course of its service, you can appreciate the 
importance of effective, all-around sealing. 


Finding a seal to keep out dust, weather and 
noise used to present a real problem. But it 
doesn’t any longer—thanks to 3M’s new 
ribbon-like sealer, EC-1202. Made of syn- 
thetic rubber, EC-1202 is extremely flexible 
and easy to handle. And it’s reinforced with 
sturdy fabric so that it holds its dimensions 
and is exceptionally easy to apply. 


On trailers, like the one pictured above, 





Sealing trailers at the seams 


EC-1202 is used to seal metal corners and 
edges. Next, an extruded aluminum corner 
is bolted over it for extra protection, to 
provide a complete seal against weathering 
of all sorts. 

See what adhesives can do for you... 
You can use EC-1202 wherever metal cor- 
ners, edges, or faying surfaces need sealing. 
Your 3M sales engineer will give you all the 
facts on this and the many other adhesives 
developed for industry. Call him, or write 
today for a free informative booklet—to 3M, 
Department 96, 417 Piquette Avenue, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


417 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. @© GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. ® EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE., N.Y. 16, N.Y. © CANADA: P.O. BOX 757, LONDON, ONT. 


MAKERS. OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “*SCOTCH" BRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” BRAND 
ore. iz oT aT. OFF. 


RES. V. B. PAT. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF eS. v. 8. 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “3M" ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @ “3M” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @ 3M" ROOFING GRANULES @ “3M" CHEMICALS 
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CONTINUED 


A visit to the U.S. for talks with 
President Eisenhower by India’s roving 
diplomat, V. K. Krishna Menon, is the 
newest issue to draw Mr. Richards’s fire. 
He sees Mr. Menon as “violently anti- 
American,” not to be trusted as a 
mediator in any negotiations seeking im- 
proved relations with Red China. Mr. 
Richards served as a congressional dele- 
gate to the United Nations in 1953, saw 
Mr. Menon in action there as head of 
India’s delegation, came away with the 
conviction that the Indian “speaks for 
the Communist line better than some of 
its adherents.” The Congressman thinks 
India may be the right country through 
which to approach Red China, “but Mr. 
Menon is the wrong man.” 

Mr. Richards also has cautioned U. S. 
to keep up its guard against possible 
Russian duplicity at the fcerthcoming 
Big Four Conference, says that, if 
the Soviets try to use the Conference 
for their own ends, U.S. _ should 
walk out. 


> GEN. JUAN PERON was showing no 
sign of hoisting a truce flag in his 
widening split with the Roman Catholic 
Church despite hints in Vatican City 
and Buenos Aires that he was in danger 
of excommunication. The President of 
Argentina, three times a victor in bat- 
tles with political rivals, the press 
and labor, was going ahead with his 
campaign to separate church and state. 
His latest blow: a bill for 14.5 mil- 
lion dollars in taxes slapped on previ- 
ously tax-exempt Church properties and 
enterprises. 

President Perén’s big fear is estab- 
lishment of an opposition Christian 
Democratic Party, drawing its strength 
from the Perén-dominated General Con- 
federation of Workers and aimed at 
curbing some of the President’s wide 
powers. He claims he has no quarrel 
with the Church, is out to punish only 
some “bad priests” who mix in politics, 
spread discontent. 

A major ally on General Perén’s side 
is the Argentine way of life. A sports- 
loving people, the Argentines admire 
their President’s skill at racing motor- 
cycles and driving speedboats, his regular 
appearances at prize fights and football 
matches. Also, the Church in Argentina 
always has played a less public role in 
the lives of professing Catholics than in 
many other Catholic countries. 


> TROUBLE SHOOTER of the contro- 
versial refugee-relief program is a 
former newspaper reporter, 41-year-old 
Pierce J. Gerety. Appointed Deputy 
Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act 
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DULLES & ADENAUER 


> EVER SINCE the Yalta Confer- 
ence of World War II, criticism 
has been heard that U.S.-British 
staff work was “inadequate,” gave 
the Russians undeserved diplo- 
matic victories. This week, West- 
ern Foreign Ministers meet in New 
York to prevent a repetition of 
Yalta. Their aim: airtight agree- 
ment on how to face up to the 
Russians at San Francisco later 
this month, at Geneva in July. 

Closeted with Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, who played 
a stern hand with the Soviets on 
the Austrian Treaty recently, will 
be: British Foreign Secretary 
Harold Macmillan, 61, new to his 
office but an old hand at interna- 
tional diplomacy; French Foreign 
Minister Antoine Pinay, 63, tough- 
talking former Premier who once 
won prestige at home by telling 
U.S. to mind its own business. A 
possible fourth at the table: West 
German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
naver, 79, who may be going to 
Moscow soon to talk about estab- 
lishing trade and diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. 





—United Press, Wide World 
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of 1953, Mr. Gerety has the challenging 
assignment of trying to make a success 
of a law that has been a thorn in the 
side of the Administration for two years, 
the center of a stormy congressional 
hearing. 

Mr. Gerety, second-eldest of a family 
of nine sons, studied law nights while 
covering a daytime news beat for the 
Bridgeport Post in his home State of 
Connecticut. He later joined a New York 
law firm headed by the late Wendell 
Willkie, Republican presidential candi- 
date in 1940. At the time of his new 
appointment, Mr. Gerety was serving as 
general counsel of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Facing him is the job of making work- 
able a law calling for the admission to 
the U. S. of 214,000 refugees and relatives 
by the end of 1956. Big problem: screen- 
ing out undesirables. Mr. Gerety will 
plug for speedy enactment of 10 changes 
in the law, recently proposed by Mr. 
Eisenhower to speed the inflow of im- 
migrants, will “try my best” to make 
the present law work if Congress fails to 
act quickly on the amendments. 


> A DETERMINED LAWYER, whose aim 
is to open the doors of every public 
school in the U.S. to Negro pupils, 
Thurgood Marshall knows his toughest 
fight lies ahead. The chief counsel for 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People won a 
historic Supreme Court decision with 
even-tempered arguments, hopes to wear 
down Southern opposition with persua- 
siveness backed with legal pressure. 

The NAACP’s chief architect of racial 
equality sometimes travels 50,000 miles 
pleading the 500 to 600 cases he and his 
staff handle each year. He’s used to long 
hours, worked as a baker, dining-car 
steward, waiter, to get through a Negro 
college and law school. As a 26-year-old 
lawyer, he first challenged segregation 
practices in 1935 with a petition to get a 
fellow Negro admitted to the white 
University of Maryland Law School. 
He won so convincingly that the case 
was never appealed. 

Mr. Marshall, now 46, likes to go to 
the race track, enjoys both classical and 
jazz music, will dance as late as the 
orchestra plays. He may have little time 
for these pleasures in the coming months, 
however. The NAACP is asking all 
school boards in the South to end 
separation of the races in_ schools 
—an action that promises many court- 
room sessions for the Association’s legal 
staff. Of his prospects for eventual vic- 
tory, Mr. Marshall says: “I’m reasonably 
optimistic.” 
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BELLEF made this sale 


When products are sold in the home, advertising has a great responsibility—it is the only means of pre-selling the customers. 
To be effective, this advertising must be believed, and it will get the best results if it appears in a magazine that readers trust. 
That’s why companies that sell in the home...as well as those selling through stores...use The American Magazine so effectively, 
Continuously high readership of advertising and consistent response to editorial content give positive proof that... 


People believe in The American Magazine. 


This belief has a solid foundation . . . inspired by an editorial policy keyed to the wants and needs of our 
readers. And more and more people are coming to realize this. For the last complete six months sales 
period, American Magazine total circulation reached an all-time high . . . led all major family magazines 
with the greatest increase in newsstand sales. Yes, people believe in The American Magazine because .. , 


The American Magazine believes in people. 
A vital outgrowth of this belief is increased response to your Nee — 
advertising... whether you sell products to people directly in the home ~~ a 


; i ¢ 
or over store counters... whether you sell cosmetics, automobiles, 
insurance, travel, leisure time needs... or other products or te . | 
services. 10,000,000 people read The American Magazine every month > WRAd 


.a tremendous market that you can reach through advertising! MAGAZINE 







SS 
“It moves goods because it moves people” 
The Crowell-Collier Publishers Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19, N. Y. Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's and Woman’s Home Companion 








How one P&H Welding Positioner doubled production 


; years ago, Allis-Chalmers in- 
stalled a P&H Welding Positioner 
at its Springfield, Illinois Works, to 
position 3000-lb. tractor drive-hous- 
ings for welding. Without adding 
any other labor-saving equipment, 
production of welded housings has 
been doubled. Here’s what A-C 
engineers say: 


“Quality has been improved and 
manufacturing costs reduced. Pro- 


duction of welded housings has been 
increased approximately 100% over 
previously-used methods. Daily 
labor and overhead savings of $87.30 
have been realized.” 


A P&H Welding Positioner can 
cut your welding costs up to 60%, 
because it reduces fatigue and waste 
motion. A pushbutton rotates, tilts, 
or moves the piece vertically, for 
economical downhand welding. And 


weldors, always working in a down- 
hand position, deposit metal up to 
twice as fast. 


P&H Welding Positioners have 
many exclusive features, and there’s 
a size and model that can save you 
money. Ask your P&H representa- 
tive or distributor about them. Or 
write to the Welding Division, 
Harnischfeger Corporation, 4402 W. 
National Ave., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


HARNISCHFEGER 
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WHY IKE WILL 
RUN AGAIN 


Duty . . . Unfinished Business . . . More Time to Work for Peace 


The big secret at the White House is being 


cleared up by Ike, himself. 


Word by word, the President is talking his 
way into another four-year term. 

The words are: “Fascinating job” .. . 
“peace” ... “solvency” ... 


“party” ae “duty.” 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, 14 months 
before nominating time for the Repub- 
licans, is on record on these two points: 

e The job of being President is “a 
very fascinating experience.” There are 
things about the office, and_ the 
work, too, that are “at least intriguing, 
even if at times they are very fatiguing.” 
In general, “it is a very wonderful 
experience.” 

@ The vice-presidential nominee should 
be “acceptable to the presidential nomi- 
nee.” Otherwise, the presidential nomi- 
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“program” ... 


For Republican leaders, the words add up 


to a willingness to take another nomination. 


Thus, the machinery is set to draft Eisenhower 
and Nixon for a rerun. The ‘56 Convention 
may be only a formality. 

At least, that’s what the Republicans hope, 


and Ike is giving them green lights. 


nee “should immediately step aside,” be- 
cause “teamwork is so important.” 

President Eisenhower, in other words, 
likes his job and if renominated will ex- 
pect, as in 1952, to hold a veto over the 
choice for Vice President. Moreover, it 
becomes clear to Republican leaders, the 
President is at least thinking about a 
second term at this early date. 

A move to draft Mr. Eisenhower for 
a second term, thus, has been given a 
clear signal to start rolling. It grows 
naturally out of this background. The 


movement, already snowballing, will not 
be stopped by any foreseeable statement 
by the President. Such a statement would 
have to be strong and well in advance 
of the Republican National Convention 
to have any effect. 

As a result, these flat predictions are 
being made by highly placed Republi- 
cans: Mr. Eisenhower will be nominated 
for a second term and will run in 1956. 
Richard M. Nixon will be the Eisen- 
hower running mate. 

The party machinery is being organ- 


Search for peace demands it 


. 9 
“fascinating 


The job is 
_ 


* 


One term gives o 
get organized, n 


More time is needed to heal 
Republican Party breach 


nly time €nough to 
of to complete q record 


Voters deserve a chance to approve 
or disapprove what’s done 
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The country’s ‘‘solvency” is at stak \ 


Age does not offer the hazards 





that it once did 
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Presidents Past 60—The Record 


WASHING .O ! 





JEFFERSON 





MONROE 
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F ELECTED to a second term, 

Dwight D. Eisenhower will be 66 
years old—the second-oldest man 
ever to be inaugurated as President. 
At 70, he would be the oldest retir- 
ing Chief Executive. Twelve other 
U.S. Presidents were in their 60s 
on Inauguration Day. They are: 

George Washington, 61 at the 
start of his second term. He re- 
tired at 65, died two years later of 
acute laryngitis. 

John Adams, inaugurated at 61. 
Mr. Adams retired from the Presi- 
dency after one term, and lived to 
be 90. 

Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison, each of whom started 
his second term as President at 61. 
After leaving the White House, 
Jefferson founded the University 
of Virginia, led an active life until 
his death at 83. Mr. Madison re- 
tired to his Virginia estate and died 
at 85. 

James Monroe, 62 at the start 
of his second term. He retired at 
66, lived six more years. 

Andrew Jackson, inaugurated 
for a second term at 65, retired at 
69. Although he often had been in 
poor health in the White House, 
and at least once his life had been 
despaired of, Jackson went home 
to Tennessee and lived to be 78. 

William Henry Harrison, at 68 
the oldest man ever to enter the 
White House. The popular General 
caught pneumonia on a rainy In- 
auguration Day, died after only 31 
days in office. 

Zachary Taylor, 64 years old 
as his term began. He died in office 
a little more than a year later, of 
typhus. 

James Buchanan, 65 when in- 
augurated. He retired at 69 to his 
home near Lancaster, Pa., and died 
at 77. 

Woodrow Wilson, 60 when he 
started his second term in 1917. 
He suffered a stroke in 1919, but 
finished out his term and died, an 
invalid, at 67. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt started 
his marathon White House career 
at 51, was 62 when inaugurated for 
a fourth term. Three months later, 
at 63, he died of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. 

Harry S. Truman, 64 at the start 
of his second term, retired at 68. 


ADAMS 





MADISON 





TAYLOR 





WILSON 














ized and greased to bring about this 
result. Individuals who have not been 
politically friendly to the President in 
the past are being replaced in the party 
organization by Eisenhower men. In 
States where there has been the toughest 
opposition to the President, steps al- 
ready are being taken to nail down for 
him the 1956 delegation to the Conven- 
tion. Few, if any hitches, are expected 
to develop. 

Basis for confidence. The confidence 
of those who are running the “draft 
Eisenhower” movement rests upon a 
number of known factors. 

It is recalled that at this point in 
1951-14 months before Convention 
time—Mr. Eisenhower had not revealed 
whether he was a Democrat or a Re- 
publican. A good many Democrats still 
were hoping that he might accept a 
draft by their party. In Europe, where 
he was head of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization forces, all of the 
public statements seemed to indicate that 
General Eisenhower was not interested 
in running for President on the ticket of 
either party. 

In the 14-month interval prior to his 
1952 nomination, close friends of the 
General persuaded him that it was his 
duty not only to run for President but to 
run on the Republican ticket. They con- 
vinced him that a man of his standing in 
the nation was needed to try to lead the 
way back to peace and “solvency.” 

Today, 14 months before another Con- 
vention, Mr. Eisenhower is in office as 
a Republican. He wears a party label. 
And, instead of shying away from talk 
of another term, he has encouraged 
friends to understand that the thought 
of four more years in the White House 
does not upset him. 

Program just started. Moreover, the 
President is in the midst of moves on 
the world stage that may determine 
whether the future is to hold peace or 
war. His program, as it affects the do- 
mestic economy, is only beginning to take 
hold. And Mr. Eisenhower is known to 
feel that a shift back toward an active 
New Deal line of policy would be harm- 
ful to the future of the nation. 

These are factors that play an active 
part in the President’s attitude toward 
a longer period in the White House, if 
the voters want him to go on living there. 
And the polls indicate they do. 

A sense of duty is deeply ingrained 
in the President, all of his friends say. 
This is a part of the basic military train- 
ing at West Point. It has been 40 years 
since Mr. Eisenhower learned that les- 
son. It is something that the professional 
soldier never gets away from. 

In translating that sense of duty into 
terms of Mr. Eisenhower's relation to 
another nomination, friends state it like 
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this: “Ike has been given a task to per- 
form. It is his plain duty to go through 
with it. Since he has set a course, he 
cannot turn back at the halfway point. 
World peace and the future of his own 
country depend upon it. So does his 
party. And so do the many friends whom 
he has called out of important posts in 
business and industry to become a part 
of his Administration. He cannot run 
out on them.” 

These friends—in the Cabinet, on his 
staff inside the White House, in lesser 
administrative posts in the Government 
—emphasize to the President that in one 
term he barely has had time to bring 
his team together. It will take a second 
term, they say, really to build a record 
Mr. Eisenhower would be willing to 
stand on in history. 

Arguments such as these are influenc- 
ing the President. 

From Ike’s point of view. Any wish 
of his own to retire or even such a factor 
as the health of Mrs. Eisenhower is 
felt by the President’s best-informed 
friends to be less important in shaping 
his final decision than will be the status 
of his long-range goals. 

The President is in good health. His 
whole life has been one of activity. 
Retirement, even to the pleasant farm 
that he has bought in the rolling 
hills of Pennsylvania, could get pretty 
boring for a man who for so many years 
has been at the center of big things. 
Moreover, Mr. Eisenhower does not re- 
gard age as the handicap to a continu- 
ance in office that it once was thought 
to be. People live longer and more active- 
ly than they once did. 

Besides, the President is beginning to 
relish his part in political activity. He is 
throwing his personal weight back of his 
program in Congress. At his noted series 
of stag dinners, he talks with men from 
both wings of the Republican Party, taking 
command of the effort to rally them to the 
support of his own legislative proposals. 

“Progressive moderates.” In press 
conferences and at the dinners—public- 
ly and privately—Mr. Eisenhower con- 
tinues to emphasize that he wants to 
build and maintain a Republican Party 
of “progressive moderates.” He says that 
this is what the American people want. 

If this work is to go forward, Mr. 
Eisenhower's friends tell him, he must 
lead the way personally. He could not 
delegate the task to someone else. 

Almost invariably, Mr. Eisenhower's 
friends make it clear that the pull of the 
American people is to be a major factor 
in shaping his decision. They empha- 
size that “if the people want him” he 
will run. Thus, the studies of public 
opinion are being analyzed and kept 
before the President. 

The polls report a strong wish by the 
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people for him to run again. Mr. Ejisen- 
hower’s popularity stands now at about 
the same point it reached in his first 
month in the White House. He holds the 
approval of 68 per cent of the people for 
the way he is handling his job. 

Almost 2 of each 3 persons report that 
they would like to see him run again. 

In the same manner, the polls indi- 
cate that Mr. Eisenhower would run far 
ahead of any candidate the Democrats 
might put up. Tests run off by the Gal- 
lup Poll show that Mr. Eisenhower would 
run 4 percentage points better against 
Adlai E. Stevenson now than he did in 
1952, would beat Senator Estes Ke- 


The President, himself, is doing noth- 
ing to tear down their hopes. Instead, 
he is giving signs of acquiescence. Plans 
for holding the Republican Convention 
at San Francisco were worked out on 
the assumption that the ticket would be 
Eisenhower and Nixon. Mr. Eisenhower 
approved the choice of that city as a site. 

A few months ago, it was said that the 
health of Mrs. Eisenhower might keep 
her husband from running again. Now it 
is reported that this is not to be a deter- 
mining factor in shaping Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s decision. Her health is depicted as 
being as good in the White House as it 
would be anywhere else, or better. 





Thirty-one of President Eisenhower's classmates, meeting with 
him at West Point in a reunion of the class of 1915, were 
asked this question by a member of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report: 





“Do you believe the President will run for a second term?” 
Here is the way they replied: 


Pere ree - 





DON’T KNOW........ & 





NO COMMENT ....... 5 
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fauver, of Tennessee, by an even wider 
margin. 

On the other hand, the polls tend to 
point up the weakness of other Repub- 
lican candidates. They report that Chief 
Justice Earl Warren would run _ neck 
and neck with Mr. Stevenson. But Mr. 
Warren says he will not run. After 
Mr. Warren, Vice President Nixon is 
favored by more Republicans than any 
other person. And the polls predict that 
either Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Kefauver 
would win handily over Mr. Nixon. 

It is this situation that is prompting 
Republican leaders to move firmly ahead 
with plans to draft the President. They 
have no other person in sight who looks 
like a winner. 
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The President’s wish to get to his farm, 
his liking for golf and fishing, his wish 
to relax, all of these have been mentioned 
as reasons why he might quit. 

Now Mr. Eisenhower has a new 
plane that can whisk him to his Gettys- 
burg farm in 20 minutes. With other 
planes, he can leap to a golf game in 
Augusta, Ga., or to a trout stream in the 
Rockies in a few hours. And he is en- 
joying life. 

The President’s friends say he will 
continue enjoying life in the White House 
until 1960. 


Men close to Mr. Eisenhower tell what 
will influence his decision in ‘56—see 
exclusive interviews, page 22. 
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When Ike weighs a second-term campaign— 

What will influence his decision in 1956? 
Will he have to be “pressured” into a race for 
re-election? Will it take another draft? 

Below are the opinions of some of Mr. 
Eisenhower's intimate friends—those’ who 


played a big part in getting him to run, who . 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 


. . . U.S. Representative to United Nations, 
manager of 1952 campaign to nominate 
President Eisenhower. 

Q Ambassador Lodge, do you think President Eisenhower 
will accept nomination for a second term? 

A I would say this, that the guiding rule of President 
Eisenhower's life has been duty. I believe that in 1956 he 
will think it is his duty to accept the nomination. 

Under his Administration, we have achieved two unique 
things which have seldom if ever been achieved by any Presi- 
dent in modern times. The first is‘that we have kept ourselves 
at peace. The second factor is that we have done this with pros- 
perity and have not only retained but expanded our prosperity. 

I believe that these facts will become more and more im- 
pressed on the public mind and on his mind, and I think that 
he will therefore feel it to be his duty to make himself avail- 
able for future service as President. 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay 
. .. Army associate of the President and one 
of his closest advisers. 

Q General Clay, what influence is most likely to determine 
President Eisenhower's decision whether to run or not to 
run in 1956? 

A I am not in a position to even hazard an opinion as to 
what the President will do except this: I’m sure that at the ap- 
propriate time he will analyze the situation, domestically and 
world-wide, and that, if he considers it his duty to run again, 
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What Eisenhower's Friends Say . . 


helped with the 1952 campaign and who 


- are on close terms with him now. 


These men know how the President feels 
about his job, how he measures public duty 
vs. retirement, what his goal is. 

In the interviews here, these men look 


| ahead to 1956. 


“ 


he will certainly do so. But I don’t think that anybody can 
make a guess as to what that answer will be, as it will depend 
so much on the conditions which exist at the time he makes it. 

Q What factors do you think would be involved in his 
making up his mind one way or the other? 

A Well, I think largely it will depend on his program, on 
how he is progressing in making peace in the world, on how 
the domestic economy is faring here in the United States. If 
he feels that he has not completed his program, that his con- 
tinuance in office will help to maintain the peace, then those 
are the factors which I am sure would influence him to make 
a decision to run again. 

Q Do you think a desire to retire to Gettysburg would in- 
fluence him against running for a second time? 

A At no time would his desire for rest and ease overweigh 
his sense of duty—of that I am sure. 


Roy A. Roberts 


. . president of the Kansas City “Star,’’ 
one of the original “| like Ike’’ men who 
organized the 1952 draft. 


Q How do you feel about the influences that could deter- 
mine Mr. Eisenhower's decision next year? 

A First, I have no more information than anybody else. 
That’s No. 1. No. 2, I don’t think that the President himself 
knows whether he will run. Third, my impression is that he 
does not want to run, but I think it will be determined upon 
the state of world affairs next summer. I think the only thing 
that would impel him to run would be that he’d feel it was 
his duty to carry on in world affairs to keep peace. 





MR. LODGE MR. ROBERTS 
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“He Will Think It His Duty to Accept” 


Q You think, then, that duty would be the controlling 
factor in forming his decision? 

A A house at Gettysburg, and a home after many years of 
being a nomad—and drifting around without a home anywhere 
—I think the tug of Gettysburg is stronger than the tug of the 
White House. If he feels that he has a further contribution 
to make to world peace, I think he will run—otherwise, not. 


Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


. . of Massachusetts, Republican Leader of 
the House, who works with the President on 
congressional affairs. 

Q Is it likely that President Eisenhower will be persuaded 
to run for another term? 

A I believe the President will be renominated and re- 
elected. He will find next year that the world situation will 
still be unsettled and that a strong, steady hand will be 
needed in the domestic economy. He will be unable to resist 
the overwhelming appeal of the people for him to complete 
the crusade for an honest, forward-looking American program. 


Paul G. Hoffman 


. . . businessman, former Marshall Plan Ad- 
ministrator, a major figure in Eisenhower 
strategy before 1952 campaign. 

Q Do you think the President will run for a second term, 
Mr. Hoffman? 

A The best answer I can give to that is that I hope he 
will. When he took office, I had a very great sureness in my 
own mind that he could take us further along the road to 
peace than any living man. And, of course, I think if we look 
back to where we were two and a half years ago and con- 
trast that with where we are today, we realize the very great 
extent of his success toward that particular goal. 

It was also my hope that he would develop domestic 
policies that would insure continuation of a dynamic, con- 
servative regime in the United States. And there again, he 
has made very great progress. 

As of the moment, I don’t know of anyone who can take 
the load from the President and carry on toward those two 
goals with anything like the effectiveness he can. And that’s 
why I say I hope he runs. 

Q Do you think there are influences at work on the Presi- 
dent that will impel him to accept renomination? 





SENATOR CARLSON 


GEN. BRADLEY 
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A Well, the President accepted nomination for the first 
term only, as you know, out of a very deep sense of duty. In 
other words, there is no sacrifice he will not make for his 
country, and I think that it was only after he became con- 
vinced that he could render a significant service and was in 
a rather unique position to do so that he consented to run 
for the 1952 nomination. It is my hope that once again this 
willingness to serve his country will overcome any personal 
reluctance he may have to keep carrying the burden. 


Senator Frank Carlson 


. . . Republican of Kansas, a principal pre- 
Convention backer of Mr. Eisenhower, cam- 
paign aide and present adviser. 

Q What are the influences that would lead the President 
to run again, Senator Carlson? 

A It’s my opinion that the President, in the four years of 
this term, will be able to lay the groundwork for peace but will 
not be able to insure a full working out of his plan. That takes 
more time than one term will allow. All successful programs, 
international in character, require long preparation and then 
careful development over years under skilled and sensitive 
direction. In my opinion, the President will see it that way. 


‘Representative Charles A. Halleck 


Republican, of Indiana, an original 
Eisenhower man in Congress, whose opin- 
ions are highly regarded in White House. 

Q Are there factors impelling the President to be a candi- 
date for renomination? 

A He will run because of his dedication to the welfare 
and well-being of the country and its people. 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley 


. a classmate of the President at West 
Point in 1915, former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


Q Do you believe President Eisenhower. will agree to run 
for a second term, General Bradley? 

A He’s going to run again for the same reason he did the 
first time. He will consider it his duty to serve his country if 
the people want him. He will be back here [at West Point] 
again to address the class of 1960. 
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WHERE BUSINESS 
IS BEST IN U.S. NOW 


West and Midwest Booming . . . Pickup in New England 





strong. 


a mood to spend it. 





Across the United States, just about any 
place you look, you find the boom running 


Recession of 1954 seems only a distant 
memory. People are loaded with cash, and in 


Nothing quite like it has been seen before. 





Business at the moment is good in al- 
most every nook and cranny of the coun- 
try. It is least good in some parts of New 
England. It is best in the industrial cen- 
ters of. Detroit, Chicago and Cleveland. 

Altogether, the level of business activi- 
ty is higher now than ever before. Al- 
most every trace of the recession of 1954 
is erased by the broad advance of good 
times. People almost everywhere are con- 
fident and well supplied with cash and 
with credit. 

Yet, over the months just ahead, it is 
probable that some shifts may occur in 
the centers of highest activity. The auto- 
mobile industry is passing its peak for 
the year and will slip a bit in the months 














—Shoemaker in the Chicago News 


AN INDUSTRIAL BOOM 
... comeback in the Midwest 
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Business is best in the big industrial cities 
—Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland. 

Local pockets of unemployment show up in 
a few places—coal-mining towns, some South- 
ern and New England textile areas. 

Those are the exceptions. By and large, 
business in U.S. is exceeding all expectations. 








of summer and early autumn. This may 
bring some hesitation around Detroit and 
probably will have an effect on steel and 
other supplying industries. 

On the other hand, the textile industry, 
long a laggard, is showing signs of revival. 
Improvement in textiles will cause the 
new industrial areas of the South to perk 
up even more. There is also some stirring 
in the farm-machinery centers that had 
been really depressed a year ago. 

It is noticeable that the rise in busi- 
ness activity is not accompanied by a 
corresponding drop in unemployment. 
Job totals rose sharply in May, as they 
usually do when farm work and con- 
struction picks up, but there are more 
people out of jobs now than at the peak 
of the 1953 boom. Pockets of unemploy- 
ment are rather severe in coal-mining 
areas, in some New England and South- 
ern textile towns, and in a few othe: 
parts of the country. The job problem, 
however, is mainly local, and stems 
more from lack of mobility among work- 
ers than from an over-all shortage of 
jobs. It still is difficult to get good farm 
hands, or to find people who will work 
in households or yards. 

As you look around the country you 
find a rather high degree of uniformity 
in the general level of activity. As the 
chart on pages 26 and 27 shows, income, 
department-store sales and banking ac- 
tivity are higher than a year ago in near- 
ly all key cities. The spotty conditions 
of a year ago, when many areas re- 
ported declines from the 1953 boom, 
have disappeared. Employment is not 
quite as high as it was a year ago in some 
places, but in only a few major cities 
is unemployment reported officially to 
be substantial. 


Midwest: production jumps. The in- 
dustrial Midwest is staging the sharpest 
comeback in the country. Last year it 
was this region that was hit rather hard 
when output of automobiles, appliances 
and farm equipment dropped. Now pro- 
duction is booming in nearly all lines. 
Farm-equipment factories are decidedly 
busier than they were last year, despite 
the lag in farmers’ income. 

The outstanding Midwest performer to 
date is Detroit, where average wages are 
the highest in the country, where unem- 
ployment is mild and trade volume is 
running 11 per cent ahead of a year ago. 
The big centers of Chicago, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Milwaukee are doing 














, — in the San Diego Union 
MONEY TO SPARE 
. .. rebound in the Mountain States 
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well, and significant upturns are re- 
ported from the smaller cities of Evans- 
ville and Fort Wayne, Ind., Rockford, 
Ill., Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Toledo and Dayton, Ohio. This reflects 
improvement in the furniture and appli- 
ance industries as well as in automobiles 
and steel. 

Chicago bankers also are impressed 
with what they call the “almost unbeliev- 
able strength” of the farm communities. 
Despite lower incomes, delinquencies are 
few on farm mortgages, and land con- 
tinues to be bid up in price. 

The rebound in the Midwest is being 
repeated on the Pacific Coast and in the 
Mountain States, two other areas that 
were pinched by last year’s business set- 
back. Unemployment is considerable in 
Portland, Oreg., and Tacoma, Wash., 
but retail trade is better in those cities 
than a year ago and workers with jobs 
are getting higher pay. Employment is 
running 5.2 per cent ahead of last year 
in Los Angeles and is up slightly in Seat- 
tle and San Francisco. 

In the Mountain States, activity shows 
a marked rise, helped along by the ura- 
nium boom in the area. Department-store 
sales are running 10 to 15 per cent above 
a year ago in most cities and employment 
is higher everywhere except in Casper, 
Wyo., where layoffs have occurred in 
the oil and natural-gas industries. Unem- 
ployment is not reported to be a serious 
problem in the Southwest except in 
Albuquerque, which has had a heavy in- 
flux of people. 

Farm income is off in most Western 
States, as elsewhere, but, in Washington 
and California, farmers are making gains 
in income. Farmers in Idaho have scored 
a 12 per cent gain in income, because 
of higher potato prices. 

New England: slower rise. On the 
other side of the continent, in New Eng- 
land, business is improving, too, but not 
as fast as in the rest of the country. Em- 
ployment is down a bit from a year ago 
in most important business centers, and 
department-store sales, though higher, 
are showing less improvement than the 
national average. 

The major soft spot in this area is the 
textile industry, which has been slow to 
recover and is running into stiff com- 
petition from mills in the South. The tex- 
tile situation was further complicated 
by strikes in 17 mills manufacturing cot- 
ton and synthetic-fiber goods, Substan- 
tial unemployment is reported in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and in the Massachusetts 
textile towns of Lawrence, Lowell, Fall 
River and New Bedford. Unemployment 
also is serious in Portland, Me., where 
two metalworking plants closed. 

The textile industry, however, looks 
for better times ahead. 

Elsewhere in New England, condi- 
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MERCHANTS’ VIEW OF SHOPPERS 
People almost everywhere are well supplied with cash 
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tions are improving. Orders are rising in 
the machine-tool industry, the electronics 
industry and in most metal-fabricating 
plants. Unemployment is slight in such 
centers as Hartford, Conn., and only 
moderate in Boston, the area’s biggest 
labor market. New England manufac- 
turers show their confidence with plans 
reported by the Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank to invest 200 million dollars this 
year in new plant and equipment. 

Elsewhere in the East, employment 
this year has been running slightly be- 
low 1954, except in Pittsburgh, where 
higher steel output has added to pay- 
rolls. Pittsburgh, however, still is report- 
ed to have substantial unemployment, 
although trade and banking transactions 
show marked gains. Earnings of workers 
in the Pittsburgh area also are up con- 
siderably—10.8 per cent. 

Trade in other large cities of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey is 
running about even with last year, but 
trade in this region did not suffer as 
much decline in 1954 as in other areas. 
Earnings of factory workers are higher 
than a year ago, but wage gains so far 
have not been up to the national aver- 
age. 

Unemployment is reported officially to 
be substantial in Philadelphia, Buffalo 
and the Albany-Schenectady-Troy area. 
Plants making machinery, both electrical 
and nonelectrical, and railroad equip- 
ment, are employing fewer people than a 
year ago. Unemployment also is heavy in 
the Pennsylvania coal towns, in the rail- 
road center of Altoona, Pa., and in the 
textile centers of Utica, N. Y., and Pat- 
erson, N. J. 

The State of New York points up a 
situation where output can gain without 
producing a corresponding gain in 
employment. The State’s official index 
puts March business activity at the high- 
est point ever recorded, but employ- 
ment lagged behind both 1953 and 1954. 
Since that time, more workers have 
been added to payrolls and output has 
made further gains. 

Dixie: still gaining. The South, on 
the whole, escaped effects of the 1954 
downturn and now is continuing to show 
gains in business volume. A bright light 
in this area is Atlanta, Ga., where unem- 
ployment was slight a year ago and is 
still minor. Meanwhile, the number of 
people working has jumped 2.3 per cent. 
Department-store sales in Atlanta are 
running 15 per cent above last year and 
factory workers have managed to boost 
their earnings by 10.3 per cent. 

Miami, Fla., presents another bright 
spot. Employment is 8.1 per cent high- 
er than a year ago because of more jobs 
in manufacturing, construction and trade. 
Florida is becoming an important in- 
dustrial State as well as a rich farming 
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city 
Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Denver, Colo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Portland, Me. 


U.S. average 





Average 

worker's 

income* 
$5,057 
$4,530 
$4,470 
$4,468 
$4,455 
$4,442 
$4,421 
$4,339 
$4,206 
$4,173 
$4,129 
$4,083 
$3,973 
$3,960 
$3,955 
$3,928 
$3,910 
$3,655 
$3,613 
$3,558 
$3,546 
$3,183 


| Wdinesy cbrvings. 


Basic Data: Federal Reserve Board and Department of Labor 





$3,899 


Down 0.7% 


Uy) 
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10.4% 


10.8% 








9.3% 
6.4% 


5.2% 
7.1% 
7.0% 
8.6% [— 
3.0% }— 
3.2% |— 
6.3% }— 
4.4% }— 
7.3%}— 
3.4% t- 
6.1% | 
5.3% 
8.9% 1— 
3.5%t- 
4.0%} 


10.3% | 


6.6%|— 












6.5% 
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area and tourist attraction. Incidentally, 
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| Moderate 
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|__ Slight 
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Substantial 
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_ Substantial 


Substantial 
Moderate | Up 1.2% | Up 7.0% 





Employment, 
compared with 
@ year ago 
Up 4.5% 
Down 0.2% 
Down 0.5% 
Up 0.2% 
Up 1.0% 
Up 0.2% 
Up 5.2% 
Up 0.2% 


Down 0.4% 
Up 2.2% 


Down 3.5% 
Up 0.7% 
Up 0.4% 
Up 2.0% 

Down 1.6% 

Down 3.4% 

Down 1.4% 

Down 0.4% 

Down 1.2% 
Up 2.3% 

Down 4.1% 

Down 1.6% 
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Department-store 
sales, compared 
with a year ago 


Up 11.0% 
Up 2.0% 
Up 4.0% 
Up 19.0% 
Up 10.0% 
Down 2.0% 
8.0% 


4.0% 
7.0% 
7.0% 
4.0% 
4.0% 
15.0% 
6.0% 
3.0% 
11.0% 
Up 3.0% 
Same 

Up 15.0% 
Up 7.0% 
Up 5.0% 


6.0% _ 











Banking activity, 
compared with 
a year agot 


Up 
Up 
Up 


9.6% 
6.0% 
2.2% 
10.1% 
7.6% 
4.7% 
11.6% 
7.1% 
15.8% 
10.7% 
8.0% 
9.3% 
7.4% 
11.8% 
Up 2.6% 
Same 
Up 12.7% 
Up 9.7% 
Down 0.9% 
Up 8.1% 
Up 10.2% 
Up 10.1% 
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Up 8.0% 


farm income in Florida is running against 
the national trend by scoring a 9 per cent 
gain. 

About the only places in the South 
where unemployment is a serious prob- 
lem are in coal-mining, tobacco and tex- 
tile centers. For the most part, pockets 
of unemployment are in smaller cities, 
such as Asheville and Durham in North 
Carolina. Among larger cities, Charleston, 
W. Va., and Knoxville and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., are the only ones to report sub- 
stantial unemployment. Charleston is a 
coal center. Knoxville is a textile and 
garment center. 

But, in the South, as in New England, 
businessmen expect a pickup in textile 
activity in months ahead. Demand for 
men’s and women’s clothing is assumed 
to be rising because buyers’ inquiries to 
manufacturers are increasing. 

Signs of the change. Businessmen, 
generally, seem to have laid aside most 
worries about the future. They expect 
automobile production to ease off, but 
the belief is growing that any slack 
created by the auto industry prob- 
ably can be taken up by expansion 
elsewhere. 

In the Midwest, for example, a num- 
ber of companies are planning to skip the 
usual vacation shutdowns this summer. 
Some managements are offering to give 
workers vacation pay as a bonus if they 
will stay on the job. Others are suggest- 
ing vacations be staggered so that the 
plants can keep operating. Still others 
intend to replace vacationing employes 
with temporary workers. 

All this suggests that the slowdown in 
activity that has become usual in the 
summer months may not be so extensive 
this year. Steel-company officials, looking 
at their order books, expect little more 
than moderate cutbacks when auto com- 
panies trim their demands. They are 
counting on other customers to keep the 
mills active. 

Business analysts in New York expect 
business volume to shift rather than to 
diminish much in the summer months. 
They anticipate a record vacation year 
and are counting on travel and tourist 
spending to fill much of the gap that 
will be created when industrial produc- 
tion slackens. 

Out on the West Coast, the general 
attitude is clearly optimistic. Continued 
growth is expected in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Business expansion is going at 
twice last year’s rate in the San Francisco 
Bay area. And the Northwest expects in- 
creased aircraft production to broaden 
this region’s industrial base. 

Thus, from one end of the country 
to the other, the feeling is that the busi- 
ness boom will gather strength as the 
year wears on. 
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ANOTHER “NEW ERA” FOR EMPLOYERS 


Next, Workers Will Draw Pay While Not Working 


Employers all over are trying 
to grasp the meaning, for them, 
of Ford’s union contract. 

The union has won on the 
principle that employers are to 
pay laid-off workers. Other in- 
dustries are asked to concede this. 

Costs will mount faster. Steel 
wages and prices are to rise more 
than expected. Marginal firms 
will be hit hardest. 

Long-run problems cause 
worry. 

DETROIT 


There is much that is unspoken and 
unexpected in the guaranteed wage, as 
accepted by the automobile industry. 

At the start, a fund to guarantee 
wage payments to workers not working 
is to cost a modest amount—5 cents 
an hour, in the case of Ford, for each 
man employed. That seems moderate 
in an agreement that provides for work- 
ers a total of 20 cents in the way of 
increased pay and other benefits in the 
year ahead, rising to 32.4 cents two 
years from now. 

It is when the side effects are con- 
sidered that some employers become 
disturbed. The 5 cents, the auto union 
has made clear, is to be just a starting 
figure. Also, a 5-cent cost means less to 
Ford than it will to smaller automobile 
companies and to some of the still 
smaller concerns supplying parts. 

Other industries, too, which would 
feel the effects of new labor costs more 
than the big motor-car companies, point 
out that the pattern set in automobiles 
is almost certain to spread. 

Government started it. The principle 
of pay while not working was first fixed 
on a nation-wide basis by the Federal 
Government in unemployment insurance. 
When Ford agreed to a wage guarantee 
for its workers it accepted this principle 
as an obligation of the individual em- 
ployer as well as the Government. 

A Ford worker, on the average, will 
be assured of $52 a week for a maximum 
of 26 weeks whether or not he works. 
He will be eligible for part of this as- 
sured pay starting a year from now; in 
about three years, when the fund is 
larger, he will get the full amount. 
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How this guarantee will work is shown 
in the chart on page 29. Other charts and 
tables show. the cost of the whole pay 
package to Ford and how this cost, if 
it becomes a pattern, would affect other 
companies and industries. 

The principle of the guaranteed wage, 
as it is applied and broadened through 
the years, is expected by many in in- 
dustry to have a profound influence. At 
the start, it is just like a wage increase, 


i i y/\ \ \ . : . 3 Yi 
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pect much more than just pay raises. 
So the Ford package provides for cost- 
of-living increases, longer vacations, big- 
ger pensions, more free medical care, as 
well as the new wage guarantee. 

Before the ink is dry on the contract, 
the union says it will not be satisfied for 
long. This is considered only a start to- 
ward a guarantee of full, or nearly full 
pay, for a whole year, a real “guaranteed 
annual wage.” 


: - 


THE LATE HENRY FORD WITH HENRY FORD Il 
After 40 years, another business bombshell 


so much per hour per worker. In a boom- 
ing period, strong companies take this in 
stride 

Trouble is foreseen as the plan is 
pressed on weaker concerns, as it is made 
more costly through future union de- 
mands and as business goes into slack 
periods. 

An added cost. First worry of a 
growing number of companies is that 
they are to be saddled with a new cost 
of doing business, a new item that will be 
subject to union bargaining whenever a 
contract expires. 

Not many years ago, the straight pay 
increases Ford granted would have made 
workers merry: 6.2 cents an hour, on the 
average, every year for three years. But, 
in a decade, workers have come to ex- 


Other companies, if they are well- 
heeled, are to be asked for a bigger guar- 
antee as their wage contracts expire. Ford 
is to be asked to contribute more three 
years from now, when the new contract 
runs out. 

On paper, the employer someday is to 
be relieved of this new cost; for Ford, 
this time would come if the fund reached 
55 million dollars. In practice, the unions 
expect to keep this day from arriving, by 
demanding a larger fund and more bene- 
fit payments out of the fund—if neces- 
sary, at a higher cost per hour. Thus, 
there is to be no end of paying; the wage 
fund is to become a constant expense, 
like the pension fund. 

Dangers ahead? Another problem 
the employers see is keeping the cost of 
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the wage guarantee strictly limited, as 
it is at the start. This worry grows out 
of the union’s original demand, which 
can be revised as time goes on. 

Under the union plan, as first written, 
companies were to incur double costs in 
bad times. They would be paying into 
the wage fund; they would also be 
making direct payments to workers who 
had been laid off. 

That setup would have two advan- 
tages, from the union viewpoint, over 
the plan now adopted as a temporary 
compromise. The fund would last longer 
in a serious recession, since it would not 
bear the full load of paying to the un- 
employed; and the companies would be 
under more pressure to avoid layoffs, 
which the union asserts is one of its 
chief aims. 

The plan sends shivers through most 
employers. They see in it the danger 
of being saddled with mounting costs 
at the worst possible time, whenever 
business turns down. 

Questions raised. The possibility of 
major changes is at the bottom of a good 
many questions employers now are ask- 
ing about the Ford plan. 

Does it mean that companies will 
have to try to level out their production, 
where, before, they had seasonal ups 
and downs? The auto industry almost 
always turns out many more cars in the 
first half of the year than in the second. 
During the summer, when plants are be- 
ing tooled up for new models, men are 
laid off. 

The companies think they might avoid 
layoffs by holding down production, 
scheduling only those cars they could 
feel sure of selling and spreading output 
evenly over the year. 

The result, for the workers, would be 
job security, if such a change took place. 
For the companies and the public, it 
would mean smaller output and higher 
prices. 

For the time being, under the Ford 
plan, this kind of violent adjustment is 
avoided, officials say. But they wonder 
if it will be thrust upon them in the 
future by bigger union demands. 

A worry for Ford. Why work, if you 
can be paid for not working? This ques- 
tion is one that worries Ford. The com- 
pany sees the danger, if benefit payments 
get too big, that a worker may not mind 
being laid off. 

That is avoided in the present plan, the 
company thinks, by holding the benefit 
payments, after the first four weeks of 
idleness, to 60 per cent of the worker's 
regular pay. Thus, he takes a cut of 40 
per cent. 

The union, however, will be working 
to reduce that cut as years go by. 

Two questions have been worrying 
some labor leaders. Will the wage guar- 
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STARTING NOW— 


Gourd) Ford Motor Company sets up fund to finance future payments 
to laid-off workers. 


Company pays into this fund 5 cents for each hour worked 
by 140,000 employes. 


Payments go on until fund reaches 55 million dollars. After 


that, company makes payments only as needed to keep 
fund at this fevel. 


STARTING A YEAR FROM NOW= 


(ou Workers, if laid off, are eligible to get payments out of Ford 
fund, These payments are on top of State unemployment 


compensation. 


Gurr) To qualify, workers earn ‘‘credits’’ while they are on the job. 


WHEN A WORKER IS LAID OFF— 


(oun) His benefits depend upon his own ‘credits.’ A worker with 


maximum “credits” gets this: 


For first week of a layoff—no benefits. 


For next 4 weeks—65 per cent of take-home pay. Part comes 
from State unemployment fund, remainder from Ford fund. 


For next 22 weeks——60 per cent of take-home pay, part from 
State fund and remainder from Ford fund. 


After 27 weeks, worker gets no further payments, either from 
State fund or Ford fund. 


IF THE FORD FUND RUNS OUT OF MONEY— 


Benefits to laid-off workers stop until-the fund 


is replenished by the company’s regular 5-cent 
payments. 
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antee cause companies to hire fewer 
new workers? Will it spur them on to 
spend more money on labor-saving ma- 
chinery? 

The answer is that the Ford plan, at 
present, will have no more effect than 
other wage increases. Industry already 
is increasing the sums it spends for new 
more efficient machinery, partly in order 
io cut ur labor cost. 

You see the results in the table on 
page 32. The cost of a union contract 
such as Ford’s would be less in the auto 
industry, in relation to profits, than in 
many others. 

If the Ford package had been in effect 
last year, auto profits would have been 
lower by 12 per cent. The cost to the 
average manufacturer in all lines would 
have been 19 per cent of profits; to the 
metal fabricator, 38 per cent. The textile 
industry would have lost all its profits. 

Monopoly problem. Economists, in 
general, and auto-parts producers, in 
particular, have been worrying about this 
question: Will the wage guarantee lead 
to monopoly? 

For the auto-parts companies, the 
worry is that the big motor-car makers 
will decide to make more of their own 
parts, instead of buying them. By that 
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Pay Raise 


New wage contract raises hourly pay 
and “fringes” of the average Ford 
worker by these amounts: 


Ist YEAR 2d YEAR 


(increases above level of old contract) 


6.2c 


3d YEAR 


12.4c | 18.6c 





Guaranteed Wage 


5.0c 


5.0c | 5.0c 





_ Increased Pension 


4.5 


A5Sc | 4.5c 





Health Insurance 


1.2c¢ 


1.2c¢ 1.2c¢ 





Extras For Skilled Workers 


1.3¢ 


1.3¢ 1.3¢ 





Triple Holiday Pay 


OC 


8c BC 





Vacation Allowance 


2C 


2C oe 








Other Increases 


change, the major companies might be 
able to keep their men busy making parts 
during seasons when there is small de- 
mand for new cars. 

For the present, the Ford plan is not 
expected to have much effect on the 
industry’s buying habits. An official of 
one parts company sums up the reaction 
this way: “We can live under this. But 
what comes next?” 

The monopoly problem goes deeper. 
Smaller auto companies, if they have to 
carry a big increase in labor cost, will 
find it hard to stay in business, even 
under Ford’s compromise plan. 

Studebaker-Packard and American 
Motors are having a struggle to produce 
a profit for 1955, even without taking on 
added costs. Their problem is shared by 
marginal companies in other lines, which 
will now be asked to fall in line with the 
Ford settlement. 

Next targets. These two smaller com- 
panies and Chrysler face demands later 
this year which are sure to be patterned 
after the Ford pact, though the union 
hints it will bargain with other auto 
makers on the basis of ability to pay. 

Farm-equipment manufacturers are on 
notice that something like the Ford plan 
will be wanted in new contracts. Union 


aC ° 
20.0c 26. 





8 8c 


: 
c 32.4c 
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talks with one big producer started last 
week. 

Two big electrical manufacturers— 
Westinghouse and General Electric—are 
being pressed to accept the principle of 
the “guaranteed annual wage.” 

The railroad industry finds that the 
leaders of three brotherhoods feel the 
Ford plan improves their chance of get- 
ting a wage guarantee. 

The steel industry feels the effects, 
though its contracts with the union call 
for bargaining on wages only in 1955. 
The union says it will ask for a wage 
guarantee in 1956. 

But the size of the Ford package, 
the whopping 20 cents an hour, was 
expected to result in a_ bigger. steel- 
wage settlement this year. 

Thus labor costs, through a wide seg- 
ment of industry, are given a strong boost. 

Pressure under prices. Some indus- 
tries are expected to pass this cost along 
to their customers in the form of higher 
prices. 

Steel producers, enjoying something 
of a sellers’ market, have indicated they 
intend to raise prices and will set the 
amount when they see how much more 
they have to pay in wages. Profit mar- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Hardware Mutuals. 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


Now offer their tested Multi-Medical Plan 
 Major- 


Medical Plus- 


IT MEANS SOUND GROUP INSURANCE 







PROTECTION FOR YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYES 
AGAINST COSTLY HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL BILLS 


Hardware Mutuals Multi-Medical Plan has been available for over a year. 


Policyholders feel that it has met the test and supplied a very definite need. 


This plan has been accepted with enthusiasm by employes as well as employers. 


y Extends coverage for both ordinary and prolonged medical expenses 


y Keeps premiums as low as possible by the use of a small deductible whereby 
the employe pays for the initial medical expenses iar 
y Allows the employe to be a co-insurer and thereby share a nominal portion of his 
medical expenses with a resultant premium reduction 
y Does away with surgical schedules 


Vy Insures businesses with as few as 10 or more employes 


YOUR EMPLOYES WILL LIKE IT, TOO! 


GET THE FULL STORY OF Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


{ ) Have your representative call 


il * eae: a { ) Send me Major-Medical Plus Literature 
ajor-Medical Plus ‘ 

’ (Please Print) 

FIRM__ 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOW : STREET 


CITY ZONE STATE. 
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What Ford “PACKAGE” Would 
Cost Other Auto Companies 





M@ GENERAL MOTORS... 


@ CHRYSLER... 








Source: Estimates by USN&WR Economic Unit 


gins in the industry are too low, execu- 
tives complain, to provide funds for 
plant expansion. 

Already, other manufacturers have 
been able to raise prices. Copper, alu- 
minum, brass, auto tires, and carpets cost 
more today because of recent price in- 
creases. That shows what can be done 
in some cases. 

The auto companies are not so sure 
they can make a price boost stick. They 
are going over their figures now. 

What they find is that most cars are 
being sold at discounts from the manu- 
facturers’ list prices. Sales have been 
slowing down in recent weeks. Dealers 
have a record number of new cars wait- 
ing to be sold. 

In time, that situation might change. 
Incomes are rising, with pay gains help- 
ing them up. The ground is being laid 
for heavier buying and perhaps, in time, 
for some inflation. 

Legal wrangles. Debate over the 
wage guarantee is now to be carried into 
State legislatures and into Congress. 

Nub of the argument is whether un- 
employment-insurance laws are to be 
changed so as to ease the way for wage 
guarantees to spread through industry. 
Unemployment insurance is supported by 
a tax on the employer; the rate in some 
cases is as high as 3 per cent of pay- 
rolls; in other cases, much less. 

Insurance laws in some States will 
have to be changed or reinterpreted to 
make the Ford plan workable. Present 
rulings bar workers from drawing State 
benefits at the same time they are get- 
ting money from a company. This shar- 
ing, of course, is at the heart of the 


Ford plan. 
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If the Ford plan had been in effect in 1954— 


would have had a profit of $711.4 million, after taxes, instead 
of the profit of $806 million actually reported. 


would have had a loss of $1.4 million, instead of the profit 
of $18.6 million actually reported. 


@ STUDEBAKER-PACKARD ... 


would have had a loss of $29.6 million, instead of the loss 
of $26.2 million actually reported. 


@ AMERICAN MOTORS... 


would have had a loss of $13.2 million, instead of the loss 
of $11.1 million actually reported. 








Ford has said it will join with the 
union in urging changes in the laws, 
where necessary. 

Executives also are wondering if they 
should urge more than just a technical 
change in the laws. The wage guarantee 
could give a fillip to bills for increasing 
State benefits. 

Bigger State benefits are viewed by 
some industry people as a way to stave 
off union demands for wage guarantees. 
Other companies, which are paying a 
very low insurance tax, figure it will be 
cheaper to put as much of the load as 
possible on the State fund, if they have 





to adopt the Ford plan; the more the 
State pays the worker in benefits, the less 
the company pays. 

Other businessmen, fearing higher 
costs and the long-range outlook for the 
wage guarantee, are making it clear that 
they will oppose any changes in the 
laws that will make things easier for the 
unions to spread the system throughout 
industry. This legal struggle is expected 
to go on for years. 

More money to invest. Meanwhile, 
the company wage funds will grow, going 
probably into short-term, risk-free securi- 
ties, such as Treasury bills and notes. 

Ford’s fund is aimed, initially, at 55 
millions. A larger concern such as Gen- 
eral Motors would need a bigger fund to 
give the same benefits. As the plan 
spreads, the sums can easily mount, in 
time, into the hundreds of millions. 

This will be in addition to the billions 
already piling up in pension and welfare 
funds of various kinds. 

Over the long run, the Ford plan is to 
have a growing effect on company plan- 
ning, on workers’ attitudes, on national 
finance. Forty years ago, the elder Henry 
Ford made history by raising the mini: 
mum pay in his plant to $5 a day. Now 
the younger Henry Ford is making more 
history with an offer of pay for time not 
worked. 

Where this new principle leads is the 
question. This year’s agreement is just 
the beginning. 


For an explanation by the head of 
CIO ahd a Ford official of how the 
guaranteed wage is to work, see page 
97. A_ point-by-point breakdown of 
what the contract -contains, page 104. 
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What Ford ““PACKAGE”’ Would 
Cost in These Other Industries 
ACTUAL PROFIT COST OF FORD PLAN 
In In In Per Cent 
1954* Dollars of Profit 
All manufacturing $11,232 million $2,088 million 19% 
Steel, other metals $1,188 million $187 million 16% 
Fabricated metals $394 million $149 million 38% 
Electrical machinery $684 million $133 million 19% 
Textiles $114 million $118 million 104% 
Chemicals $1,199 million $96 million 8% 
Petroleum refining $2,230 million $30 million 1.4% 
Rubber $200 million $35 million 18% 
Transportation equip- 
ment (except autos) $402 million $137 million 34% 
*After federal income tax 
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How to land six thousand fish per minute 


UMPING is the new high-speed way to get big 

catches of small fish from purse seiners’ nets to ship 
and then to shore. Operating like overgrown vacuum 
cleaners, the pumps stow 80,000 to 100,000 anchovies 
in less than 15 minutes where old hand methods took 
three hours. Damaged fish never exceed 2% compared 
to 20 or 25% with dip nets. 
Major problem for pump makers was finding the right 
hose. They needed a heavy duty suction hose that was 
still flexible enough to handle easily. Many types were 
tried—heavy hoses which were too stiff and light hoses 
which kinked and crushed. Finally they turned to the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. He answered their 


GO0o 





needs with a Goodyear hose having the right combina- 
tion of toughness, crush resistance and flexibility 


If you need hose to handle anything pumpable, call in 
the G.T.M. He has more than 800 types of hose in pro- 
duction, more under development, or can design one 
to fit your specific needs. Contact him through your 
Goodyear Distributor or by writing Goodyear, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you 
with Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for 
him in the yellow pages of your Telephone Directory under 
“Rubber Products” or “Rubber Goods.” 
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B-w AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 
(Helping to willion. oor ouwere Rly a thy. ride!) 








Each one tested at highway speeds! Ev ery 
B-W Automatic Transmission is “driven” 

under high power in special machines to 
double-check smoothness, quiet and split- 
second shifting under all conditions. Such 
pre-testing is one of the many guarantees 
of fine performance in B-W Automatic 


Transmissions. These drives are made 
for both cars and light trucks. 











Almost every American benefits every 


day from the 185 products made by 


92% of the usual work of driving is 
eliminated with these B-W Automatic 
Transmissions. That in itself could be 
refreshing enough. But there’s lots 
more to the story! 

For instance, there’s the exhilarating 
lift when you nudge the gas pedal. So 
smoothly does one speed range merge 
with the next that you enjoy a single, 
unbroken surge of power. Your ear 
can’t even detect the shifting opera- 
tion, it’s so hush-hush. 

Because B-W automatics reduce 
engine revolutions 15%, they cut down 
fatiguing vibrations. Driving is easier 


on you—and on the car and fuel, too. 

On hills, the going is easier with a 
B-W Automatic Transmission. It gives 
unlabored climbing . . . safe, sure de- 
scents, with full braking from the en- 
gine. Rocking out of mud or snow is 
simple. And there’s no excessive heat- 
ing to make you uncomfortable. 

For a new life of driving ease, get a 
B-W Automatic Transmission in your 
next car. These advanced drives reflect 
22 years of engineering research and 
development by Borg-Warner, whose 
aim in everything is to ‘design it 
better—make it better.” 


BORG-WARNER 


AMERICA'S FOREMOST MAKER OF TRANSMISSIONS: 
| rooucrion | STANDARD, OVERDRIVE, AND AUTOMATIC 
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The Peters Case— 


WHAT THE COURT DIDN’T DECIDE 


Government, after all, is to 
keep full authority to fire any 
employe found a ‘“‘security risk.’ 

That's the real meaning of the 
Supreme Court's refusal to rule 
on central issues raised by the 
Peters case. 

The whole security program 
was endangered. Court decided 
against Government, but only on 
a technicality. So the program, 
in effect, was upheld. 


As the result of a 7-to-2 decision the 
Supreme Court of the U.S. handed 
down just before leaving for its sum- 
mer recess: 

e Present machinery for dealing with 
so-called “security risks” in Government 
will go on operating as it has during 
years just past. 

e An individual accused of being a 
“risk” io the security of the Government 
need not be confronted with his accuser. 
The informant system that is used by 
police organizations everywhere is not to 
be disturbed. 

e Right of the Government to put its 
interests ahead of the interest of an in- 
dividual in his particular job will not be 
altered. 

@ Government, in other words, will re- 
tain the right to fire without a trial any 
individual it considers unsuited for em- 
ployment on security grounds. 

Dr. Peters and the issues. These and 
other results flow from a decision in 
the case involving Dr. John P. Peters, 
Yale University professor. The Supreme 
Court, in passing on this case, avoided 
dealing with the issue of constitutional 
rights of the accused person. It delib- 
erately decided not to resolve that issue 
and, in so doing, left intact the present 
machinery for policing Government 
against individuals regarded by the Gov- 
ernment as risks on security or loyalty 
grounds. 

On two occasions, the Supreme Court 
has avoided resolving that issue. It did 
so first in 1951 in the Dorothy Bailey 
case. Miss Bailey, like Dr. Peters, had 
been dismissed from Government em- 
ployment on security grounds. She went 
to court to get her job back and was 
turned down. 
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No other important court tests of the 
security program are now in sight. 

What the Court said, in effect, in the 
Peters case, was this: The big constitu- 
tional questions raised by Dr. Peters do 
not need to be answered at this time. 

The justices maneuvered to get around 
making a decision on the major issues in 
this way: 

They found what they considered a 
technical mistake in the legal procedure 
by which Dr. Peters was dismissed. They 
said it was the custom of the Court to 
consider all such technicalities before tak- 
ing up constitutional matters. Once it had 
thrown out Dr. Peters’s dismissal on tech- 
nical grounds, the Court was not re- 
quired to reach a decision on the consti- 
tutional issues. However, because Dr. 
Peters’s term had expired, he does not 
get his job back. 

Still in doubt. What the Court left 
unanswered were these questions: 

Is the Government-employe security 
program as it now operates safe from 
further attack in the Courts? Does the 
program provide fair and legal treat- 
ment for employes who are suspected 
of being subversive? 

This is the way the security program 
works: 

If a Government employe’s superior 
gets information arousing his suspicion, 
he reports to the security officer of the 
agency, who orders an_ investigation. 


—United Press 


DR. JOHN P. PETERS 
. ». @ decision on narrow ground 


Agents of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation make the investigation if the 
employe’s loyalty is questioned. The 
Civil Service Commission’s investigators 
handle cases of persons believed un- 
reliable for other reasons, such as alco- 
holism, gambling or sexual irregularities. 

The dismissal takes place in these 
four steps: 

1. If it appears to the security officer 
that the employe ought to be fired, he has 
him temporarily suspended from work 
and sends him a statement of the charges. 

2. The employe replies to the charges 
in writing. 

3. A hearing is held before the secu- 
rity hearing board. This board consists 
of officials from other Government agen- 
cies, loaned to the agency for this part- 
time duty. 

4. The agency head receives the re- 
port and recommendations of the board 
and makes the final determination. He 
may fire the employe, retain him or 
transfer him. 

Arguments. Legal attacks on this sys- 
tem have been focused on the board hear- 
ing. The board is not required to follow 
legal rules of evidence and procedure. 
It does not have to produce witnesses 
or tell the sources of its information. 

Critics say this is a denial of the em- 
ploye’s constitutional rights. Every ac- 
cused person, attorneys for Dr. Peters 
argued before the Supreme Court, has a 
right to face his accusers, to cross-examine 
them and try to break down their testi- 
mony. 

The Government says this cannot often 
be done because the facts on loyalty 
come usually from FBI undercover 
sources. If the FBI's secret operators 
were exposed at all security hearings, 
their usefulness to the FBI would be 
destroyed. The whole detective system 
by which the FBI catches spies and po- 
tential traitors would be wrecked. 

The Government is making an effort 
to conduct the program as reasonably 
and tactfully as possible through the 
work of the Internal Security Division of 
the Department of Justice, headed by an 
Assistant Attorney General, William F. 
Tompkins. It constantly watches and ad- 
vises all agencies on their security pro- 
cedures. 

The aim of the Government security 
officers is to avoid any more “public- 
issue cases,” like that of Dr. Peters, and 
at the same time keep disloyal persons 
out of the Government. 
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THESE MEN GET THE JOB 
OF ENDING SEGREGATION 


Problem Falls on Southern Judges—South Ready to Resist 


If trouble comes over mixed 
schools, the men who will handle 
that trouble are the federal dis- 
trict judges in the South. 

Nearly all those judges are 
native Southerners. The people 
they will have to deal with are 
their neighbors. 

This describes the judges, the 
probléms that they will face, and 
what they can—or cannot—do 
about them. 


Ninety men now have the responsi- 
bility for carrying out one of the larg- 
est social changes ever attempted in 
the United States. 

Those 90 men are federal district 
judges. They preside over courts in 21 
States and the District of Columbia 
where separate schools for white and 
Negro pupils have been either permitted 
or required. Their responsibility is to 
carry out the Supreme Court’s order that 
racial segregation in those areas must 
end. 

Most of those judges are Southerners. 
They were reared in the Southern tra- 
dition of racial segregation. They live in 
areas where mixed schools are generally 
unpopular among white people. They 
know how their neighbors feel. 

Some of the judges already have taken 
a stand on the issue by handing down 
rulings that upheld the constitutionality 
of separate schools. They have seen the 
Supreme Court reverse their decisiens. 

Now those men, by the Supreme 
Court’s latest edict, have been handed 
the job of enforcing upon their neighbors 
a ruling that they themselves or their 
neighbors have long opposed. 

The job, it is becoming obvious, is not 
going to be easy. The South, generally, 
is showing reluctance to change its edu- 
cational system. Methods of delay are be- 
ing discussed. Open opposition is being 
threatened in some areas, 

The judges most likely to encounter 
opposition and delay are those pictured 
on this page and pages 37, 38 and 39. 
They are the 25 federal district judges in 
seven Southern States where the Negro 
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population is most concentrated. In all of 
those States, more than 25 per cent of 
the school pupils are Negroes: in Mis- 
sissippi, 48.1 per cent; South Carolina, 
42.7 per cent; Louisiana, 37.9 per cent; 
Alabama, 34.7 per cent; Georgia, 32.6 
per cent; North Carolina, 29.4 per cent, 
and Virginia, 25.2 per cent. 

If real trouble develops, the judges in 
these areas, it is generally expected, are 
the ones who will have to deal with it. 


LOUISIANA 








Judge Herbert W. Christenberry, 
New Orleans. Age, 57. Born in 
New Orleans. Appointed in 1947 
by President Truman. 





Judge Benjamin C. Dawkins, Jr., 
Shreveport. Age, 43. Born in Mon- 
roe, La. Appointed in 1953 by 
President Eisenhower. 


Judges’ course now. What, people 
are now asking, can a judge do if a 
State, a county or a school district fails 
to do away with its separate schools? 

An answer often overlooked is this: A 
judge probably can do nothing until a 
suit is filed in his court. 

Many people, as a result of the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling, have the idea that 
district judges throughout the South now 
must swing into action and issue sweep- 


Judge James Skelly Wright, New 
Orleans. Age, 44. Born in New Or- 
leans. Appointed in 1949 by Presi- 
dent Truman. 





Judge Edwin F. Hunter, Jr., Lake 
Charles. Age, 44. Born in Alexan- 
dria, La. Appointed in 1953 by 
President Eisenhower. 
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ing orders to officials everywhere to start 
integrating their schools. But this, as 
legal authorities explain it, is not the 
way it will work. 

Judges, these authorities say, are not 
given general administrative supervision 
over any district’s school system. They 
cannot reach out, where their jurisdiction 
has not been invoked, and issue general 
orders to members of school boards or 
other officials. 

A judge’s role is pictured as purely 
that of an arbiter when a legal dispute 
is brought before him. In school dis- 
tricts where the issue has been raised, 
as in Clarendon County, S. C., and Prince 
Edward County, Va., which figured as 
defendants in the Supreme Court test 
case, district judges now can proceed 
with orders to integrate. 

In other districts throughout the South, 
however, with no issue before the courts, 


tm SOUTH CAROLINA 





Judge George B. Timmerman, 
Columbia. Age, 74. Born in Edge- 
field County, S.C. Appointed in 
1942 by President Roosevelt. 


ts ALABAMA 





Judge Seybourn H. Lynne, Bir- 
mingham. Age, 47. Born in Deca- 
tur, Ala. Appointed in 1946 by 
President Truman. 
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judges are described as powerless to act 
until a suit is filed. 

That is a situation that is giving hope 
to many Southerners who want to put off 
mixed schools as long as possible. Their 
hope is that, for a long time at least, 
Negroes can be dissuaded from forcing 
the issue in many localities. The idea is: 
No suit, no court order; no court order, 
no mixed schools. 

If a suit is filed, what does a judge do 
then? 

The general course is now clear: He 
must uphold the principle of no segrega- 
tion established by the Supreme Court. 
He must, the Court has declared, “re- 
quire that the defendants [school off- 
cials} make a prompt and _ reasonable 
start toward full compliance. .. .” 

Wide discretion, however, is granted 
to the judge in compelling the change- 
over from segregated to mixed schools. 


No time limit is set for completing the 
change. The judge may, the Supreme 
Court has said, consider administrative 
difficulties and allow time for those dif- 
ficulties to be worked out. 

This is viewed by many Southerners 
as providing further opportunities for 
delay. And it is here that they look hope- 
fully to the district judges. 

Of the 25 district judges in the seven 
Southern States listed here, only one 
judge was born north of the Mason- 
Dixon line. All the others grew up in 
the South, attended “whites only” 
schools, became familiar with Southern 
attitudes. 

Most of the judges held elective of- 
fices before mounting the federal bench 
—and Southerners who oppose segrega- 
tion are not often elected to anything. 

Previous rulings. Three of the 25 
judges pictured here ruled agaitst Ne- 








Judge Charles C. Wyche, Spar- 
tanburg. Age, 69. Born in Prosper- 
ity, S. C. Appointed in 1937 by 
President Roosevelt. 





Judge Daniel H. Thomas, Mobile. 
Age, 48. He was born in Pratt- 
ville, Ala. Appointed in 1951 by 
President Truman. 





a 





Judge Ashton H. Williams, 
Charleston. Age, 63. Born in Lake 
City, S. C. Appointed in 1952 by 
President Truman. 





Judge Harlan H. Grooms, Bir- 
mingham. Age, 54. Born in Mont- 
gomery County, Ky. Appointed in 
1953 by President Eisenhower. 
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groes in the school suits that led up to 
the Supreme Court’s reversal. One other 
judge has upheld racial segregation on 
a municipal golf course. Still another 
upheld the barring of a Negro from a 
State university's law school. Several 
others, in years past, have upheld segre- 
gation in one form or another. 

It is not the idea of Southerners that 
these judges now will fail to obey the 
Supreme Court or will evade its direc- 
tives. But it is the expressed hope of 
many Southerners that these judges, also 
Southerners, will view with sympathy 
appeals for time. 

How could a judge enforce his order 
to integrate schools? 

A school-board member or other off- 
cial who fails to carry out a court order 








VIRGINIA 





can be cited for contempt of court, and Judge Sterling Hutcheson, Rich- Judge Albert V. Bryan, Alexan- 

be fined or jailed. mond. Age, 60. Born in Mecklen- dria. Age, 55. He was born in 

Will Negroes be forced to file 0 suit burg County, Va. Appointed in Alexandria. Appointed in 1947 by 
1944 by President Roosevelt. President Truman. 


in every school district in order to compel 
action toward integration? 

Theoretically, that is true, legal au- 
thorities concede. And, if delay is wide- 
spread, hundreds of suits may be filed. 
But actually it is expected that many 
areas, perhaps most, will act without 
waiting for suits. A few entire States are 
already falling in line. A multiplicity of 
suits would be required only in those 
States that hold back. ‘ 

Could it happen that in some districts, 
where no suits are filed, segregation 
might remain undisturbed for many 
years? 

“In some places, here and there,” one 
high legal authority conceded, “that 
might possibly happen. But, eventually, 

{suits wi!l be filed. They can’t stave off 
the inevitable forever.” wie 

What courts may face. Simple de- Judge Frank A. Hooper, Atlanta. Judge William Boyd Sloan, 
lays, however, are not expected to be Age, 60. He was born in Americus, Gainesville. Age, 59. Born in 
the only problems that judges will en- Ga. Appointed in 1949 by Presi- Gainesville. Appointed in 1951 
counter. In several Southern States, cam- dent Truman. by President Truman. 
paigns are being mapped that could 
compel courts to consider many kinds 
of alternatives to outright integration. 

Actions such as these are being dis- 
cussed: Repeal laws on compulsory 
school attendance, so children cannot be 
compelled to attend mixed schools. Ger- 
rymander school districts, to keep the 
two races out of the same districts where 
possible. Segregate students on some 
pattern other than race. Decentralize 
school administration, to multiply the 
number of suits necessary to reach all 
classrooms. Withdraw State or county 
financial support from schools that ad- 
mit both races. Abandon public schools, 
as a last resort. 

Wherever such devices are attempted, 
the men who will have to pass on their 
legality are the federal district judges. Judge Allen Cox, Aberdeen. Age, Judge Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. 
The outlook now is that they may be 68. He was born in Baldwin, Miss. Age, 67. Born in Scott County, 
hearing segregation cases for many years Appointed in 1929 by President Miss. Appointed in 1937 by Presi- 
yet to come. Coolidge. dent Roosevelt. 
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Judge Walter E. Hoffman, Nor- Judge John Paul, Harrisonburg. Judge Alfred D. Barksdale, 
folk. Age, 47. Born in Jersey City, Age, 71. He was born in Harrison- Lynchburg. Age, 62. Born in Hali- 
N.J. Appointed in 1954 by Presi- burg. Appointed in 1931 by Presi- fax, Va. Appointed in 1940 by 
dent Eisenhower. dent Hoover. President Roosevelt. 
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Judge Thomas Hoyt Davis, Amer- Judge Frank M. Scarlett, Bruns- Judge William A. Bootle, Macon. 
icus. Age, 62. Born in Braselton, wick. Age, 64. He was born in Age, 52. He was born in Walter- 
Ga. Appointed in 1945 by Presi- Brunswick. Appointed in 1946 by boro, 5. C. Appointed in 1954 by 
dent Roosevelt. President Truman. President Eisenhower. 
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—United Press Photos 


Judge Donnell Gilliam, Wilson. Judge Wilson Warlick, States- Judge Johnson J. Hayes, Wilkes- 
Age, 66. He was born in Tarboro, ville. Age, 63. Born in Newton, boro. Age, 69. Born in Purlear, 
N. C. Appointed in 1945 by Presi- N. C. Appointed in 1949 by Presi- N. C. Appointed in 1927 by Presi- 
dent Truman. dent Truman. dent Coolidge. 
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Polio Vaccine—Is It Really Safe Now? 


Latest Official Answers to Your Questions 


What top health officials now 
say about polio vaccine—how 
safe and effective it is, what went 
wrong—is given here. 

Nobody in authority, in or out 
of Government, denies now that 
things did go wrong. 

Tests, at the outset, were in- 
adequate. Live virus did get into 
some batches of vaccine. 

Officials explain why they 
think this will not happen again. 


More light gradually is being thrown 
on the Salk polio vaccine—its effec- 
tiveness and possible dangers. 

Top Government health officials, and 
scientists closest to the polio picture, are 
revealing the causes of troubles that have 
beset the vaccination program. In official 
statements, they outline drastic changes 
being made. 

Dr. Jonas E. Salk, the vaccine’s de- 
veloper, pinpointed angles in the prob- 
lem for doctors at the American Medical 
Association’s annual convention in At- 
lantic City. So did Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele, Surgeon General of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, and Dr. James A. 
Shannon, associate director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, a part of PHS. 
A just-released, 300-page report to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare adds 
further details. 

Some things were wrong, it now is 
clear, in manufacturing processes of the 
vaccine distributed at the beginning of 
the inoculation program in schools. 

Live polio virus has been found in 
samples from a batch of vaccine made 
by one company whose product was in- 
volved in outbreaks of the disease. 

Original safety tests—set by the Gov- 
ernment and thought adequate—proved 
not to be sensitive enough. 

New standards make the vaccine as 
safe as medical science now knows how. 
But there still is some risk in taking it— 
as there is with any vaccine. 

In what follows—from official state- 
ments—you get the answers to trouble- 
some questions about the polio vaccine. 

Is it certain the vaccine is safe? 

Dr. Scheele says the fact that new 
supplies of vaccine are being approved 
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by the Public Health Service for use 
“demonstrates our confidence - in _ its 
safety and effectiveness.” 

Dr. Shannon adds that “new informa- 
tion acquired in the past six weeks is the 
basis of changes both in manufacturing 
procedures and testing. Although these 
changes have produced a dearth of vac- 
cine at present, they will make possible 
a safer vaccine when the product begins 
to flow again.” 

What was wrong with the vaccine? 

Dr. Salk explains it this way: “Recent 
re-examination of the manufacturing and 


among individuals vaccinated with Cut- 
ter [Cutter Laboratories] material re- 
sulted from the use of vaccine contain- 
ing infective virus.” He reports that one 
independent laboratory called in to help 
check the suspected vaccine “has re- 
ported the isolation of Type 1 polio- 
myelitis virus from a vi +l of vaccine . . . 
issued in one of the lo. associated with 


paralytic cases in children.” 

The report to the President adds that 
polio cases after use of vaccine made by 
other manufacturers “have not been more 
numerous than would be expected at this 





FOR CHILDREN WHO ARE VACCINATED .. . 


—Black Star 


. .. the polio risk is lowered 


testing processes suggested a need for 
adjusting the techniques employed . . .” 

The report to the President said “un- 
anticipated difficulties in production and 
testing” showed up only after the polio 
outbreak among some vaccinated chil- 
dren led to a study of all companies 
making the vaccine. “These experiences 
showed the need for better process con- 
trol during manufacture [and] for more 
sensitive and _ better-controlled testing 
methods .. .” 

Government tests, Dr. Scheele admits, 
“were not devised to detect small 
amounts of residual live virus which the 
process was believed to reduce to an 
immeasurably low, harmless level.” 

Then was live virus in the vaccine? 

Information now available, Dr. Scheele 
says, “supports the hypothesis that cases 


season except for a few cases [possibly 
associated] with one lot . . . produced 
by Wyeth. That firm has withdrawn the 
unused portion of this lot.” 

How could live virus have sli»ped in? 

The test standards established on the 
basis of last year’s trials and manufac- 
turing experience were theoretically acde- 
quate. The fact that technical factors 
showed up in large-scale production this 
year “argues against acceptance of the 
original concept” as a basis for safeiy 
inactivating the virus, Dr. Scheele re- 
ports. 

The way the virus behaves, he says, 
“can operate to remove the . . . factor of 
safety” which was thought to have been 
built into the program. 

Will new tests insure safety? 

Dr. Shannon and Dr. Scheele say it is 
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“erroneous” to assume that “100 per cent 
safety can be assured.” But, they add, 
“it is believed that recently revised re- 
quirements for manufacture and safety 
testing of the poliomyelitis vaccine as- 
sure the production of potent material 
as safe as present tests for virus detection 
can make it.” 

Does that mean children given the 
vaccine run the risk of getting polio? 

The two Public Health doctors say 
that “the risk of such vaccine transmit- 
ting polio is negligible.” 

“There is always the possibility of 
very minute amounts of active virus in 
the vaccine,” Dr. Scheele points out. 
“However, these amounts of active virus 
have been reduced as low as science can 
reduce them without destroying the 
effectiveness of the vaccine. 

“The possible presence of very small 
amounts of active virus is true of all vac- 





—United Press 


DRS. SCHEELE & SALK 
...a search for improved techniques 


cines made—as this polio vaccine is made 
—from active virus. We have success- 
fully used vaccines made from live or- 
ganisms for as long as 50 years, because 
medical science knows that they con- 
vey a great benefit to mankind.” 

Is there a greater risk from the vac- 
cine than from natural exposure? 

Even though a child is vaccinated, Dr. 
Scheele explains, “there still will remain 
a chance that he will acquire paralytic 
poliomyelitis because the vaccine does 
not cause all children to develop im- 
munity. This . . . is true because there 
is no such thing as a perfect vaccine— 
against poliomyelitis or any other dis- 
ease. But—and this is the important 
point—the risk is much less than if the 
child were not vaccinated.” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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she wears water “by the yard” 


To dress Mr. and Mrs. America our textile 
mills use as much water as our steel or 
chemical industries. Other industrial uses 
lift water consumption to an alarming high 
—over 100 billion gallons daily! 


Yet rainfall remains constant. Erosion 
spreads. And population swells by 3 million 
yearly. 


Will we have enough water for the future? 


A lot depends on you. Conserve water where 
you can. Cooperate with your water officials. 
Support their forward-looking plans. 
Sponsor adequate water rates. America’s 
No. 1 Problem—water—is your problem, 
too. Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thos. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, 122 So. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3. 


WATER, your priceless heritage... 
use it... enjoy it... protect it with 
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Man’s most dependable carrier 
of water—Cast Iron Pipe 


This cast iron water main laid in 
1847 still serves Boston, Mass. 
Modernized Cast Iron Pipe, centri- 
fugally cast, is even tougher, 
stronger. Cast iron’s proved record 
of long, trouble-free life saves 
your tax dollars. 
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Bulletin 609 starters 
in general purpose en- 
closures. Right— 
Waterproof enclosure. . 

ae 

FOR INDUCTION MOTORS UP TO 
5 HP 220 V; 7% HP 440-550 V 


Bulletin 609 starters have been 
adopted by so many machinery 
manufacturers as standard equip- 
ment, that it is almost certain you 
have some of these starters on ma- 
chines in your plant. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are in daily 
service all over the world, under all 
kinds of operating conditions. 

The popularity of these manual 
starters has been earned through 
the reliable service they have ren- 
dered to our customers. 

Let us send you complete in- 
formation. Please write for Bul- 
letin 609, today. 

Allen-Bradley Co. 
1348 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


In Canada— 
Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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[continued ] 


POLIO VACCINE—SAFE NOW? 





Do polio shots provoke paralysis in 
children who already have the virus? 

If this were the case, Dr. Scheele says, 
it could be expected that the above- 
normal outbreak of paralytic polio among 
vaccinated children would occur “in 
areas known to be experiencing some 
poliomyelitis, such as the Southern 
States.” Dr. Scheele goes on: “The ex- 
cess did not adhere to this pattern; in- 
stead they occurred unexpectedly in 
Idaho where no cases other than those 
associated with the Cutter product were 
observed.” 

Should shots be given in polio season? 

Here is what Dr. Scheele says: “The 
decision to vaccinate or not to vaccinate 
an individual, or to vaccinate during the 
period of peak incidence or during local 
epidemics of the disease,” rests with the 
family doctor or community health of- 
ficer. That’s because local factors must 
be considered. 

More specific advice comes from Dr. 
Thomas Francis, Jr., who headed the 
group at the University of Michigan that 
evaluated the results of the 1954 vac- 
cine trials. He says no first shots should 
be given when there is polio around. 
Second shots, though, should be given 
despite the presence of natural polio, 
since protection provided by the first shot 
offsets whatever risk there may then be. 

How much protection do the shots 
give? 

On this, Dr. Salk says that the level 
of disease-fighting antibodies “induced 
by a properly prepared killed-virus vac- 
cine, properly used, can be higher than 
that induced” by natural infection. 

Dr. Shannon adds that “there can be 
no doubt that the use of the vaccine 
this season will prevent a high per- 
centage of paralytic poliomyelitis cases 
in vaccinated children in the age groups 
identical with those studied in the 
field trial.” For every vaccinated child 
who contracted paralytic polio in the 
test areas where dummy shots were 
given for comparison, he says, 3 to 4 
children who got dummy shots experi- 
enced paralysis. 

Can you get polio from a vaccinated 
child? 

The answer isn’t clear-cut. Dr. Shan- 
non and Dr. Scheele merely report that 
a number of cases have occurred among 
parents or brothers and sisters of vacci- 
nated children. “No vaccinated children 
in these families had contracted paralytic 
poliomyelitis,” they say, “but about one 
third of them had a minor illness within 
two weeks after inoculation and prior to 
the onset of poliomyelitis in other mem- 
bers of the family.” 


What about reports that too dangerous 
a virus is used in the vaccine? 

Dr. Salk reveals he is investigating the 
use of a less virulent strain of one of the 
three types of polio virus incorporated 
in the vaccine. The strain now used is 
known as the Mahoney strain. 

“This strain is characterized by great 
virulence,” Dr. Scheele and Dr. Shannon 
point out. “Because of this characteristic 
it is at least theoretically possible for a 
minute dose of living virus to produce 
incapacitating paralysis. The hazard of 
the Mahoney strain has led some virolo- 
gists to criticize its inclusion in the Salk 
vaccine... 

“We would agree with Dr. Salk that 
the Mahoney strain should be replaced 





-NIH 


DR. JAMES A. SHANNON 
. . new procedures are “‘safer’’ 


by a strain with less invasive virulence, 
and we can see... that the beginnings 
of this move are well under way.” 

Is this vaccine the answer to polio? 

Dr. Scheele says there are “many gaps 
in our knowledge of poliomyelitis-vac- 
cine application.” 

“Optimum dosage, time interval be- 
tween injections, [and] the duration of 
immunity after vaccination,” he points 
out, “. . . are a few of the problems which 
remain to be solved with respect to this 
vaccine... 

“The development and use of the Salk 
vaccine,” Dr. Scheele sums up, “has 
opened the door on a new period in the 
control of poliomyelitis. Continuing re- 
search and observation will surely lead to 
further improvements and to eventual 
control of the disease.” 
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COOL GO FOR BUICK’S DYNAFLOW ! 





Hot performer . . . but cool as they come! That’s 

















Buick’s famous Dynaflow transmission! And it’s kept cool 








at perfect operating temperature—by Harrison! 

In fact,. Harrison oil coolers control temperature on millions 
of the best-known, most-dependable automatic transmissions 
on the road today! Harrison heat control products are 


rugged and reliable . . . designed to save space, weight— 





money, too! And with our extensive research facilities, 
we’re constantly searching for, and finding, better ways to 


build all kinds of automotive, aircraft, marine and 


Every Dynaflow 


transmission ever built industrial heat transfer equipment! If you have 


has been equipped with 


a hot or cold problem, look to Harrison for the answer! 
a durable, dependable 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


Harrison oil cooler. 


TEMPERATURES 
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W, It doesn’t take Americans long to recognize 


a good thing. Look around you at the record- 
breaking number of Pontiacs on the road. 

Notice how Pontiac’s exclusive Twin-Streak 
styling and Vogue Two-Toning set it apart as 
1955’s most distinctive car. 

Get behind the wheel and you'll find that its 
mighty 180-H. P. Strato-Streak V-8 (200 H. P. with 
4-barrel carburetor*) is so nimble and respon- 
sive you re on even terms with any car on the road. 


THE 870 STATION WAGON 


Its long 122” or 124” wheelbase cradles you 
in the same luxurious comfort enjoyed by those 
who buy at the top of the price scale. And as for 
maneuverability and handling, you're right in 
the sports car class. 

And now consider Pontiac’s greatest “‘exclu- 
sive’ —its unbelievably low price! You can buy 
a big, powerful Pontiac for less than many models 
of the lowest-priced cars! Visit your Pontiac dealer 
and drive the automobile buy of the year! 


*Optional at extra cost. 


Pontiac Motor Division of General Motors Corporation 


|) Pontiac 


STRATO-STREAK V-8 
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LATEST ON SMOKING AND CANCER 


More Figures to Prove Connection—They’re Disputed 





Argument continues over the part that 
smoking plays, if any, in the rise of lung 
cancer among American men. 

Two viewpoints now are brought for- 
ward. One is a report by Dr. E. Cuyler 
Hammond and Dr. Daniel Horn, giving 
results of the American Cancer Society's 
latest study of the smoking habits and 
fate of men from 50 years of age to 70. 
The other viewpoint is presented by Dr. 
William C. Hueper, head of the Environ- 
mental Cancer Section of the National 
Cancer Institute, U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

There is no dispute over the pro- 
nounced rise in lung cancer. Argument 
centers on its basic cause. 


© The Hammond-Horn report, made 
on June 6 at the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association, 
comes up with this conclusion: 
“Men who had a history of cigarette 
smoking had seven times the re- 
perted lung-cancer death rate as 
that for men who never had 
smoked. In proved cases of cancer 
originating in the breathing tubes, 
the ratio was 29 to 1.” 

Detailed results of the Ham- 
mond-Horn experiment are de- 
scribed in this way: 

“Between January and June of 
1952, we obtained usable informa- 
tion on the smoking habits of 190,- 
134 white men between the ages 
of 50 and 69. These data were col- 
lected by volunteer workers of the 
American Cancer Society who an- 
nually report on the status of the 
men. 

“The most recent follow-up in- 
cluded information on 188,078 of 
the men as of Oct. 31, 1954. The 
time span averaged about 32 
months. During this period of time, 
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New light is being shed now on a major 
medical mystery—whether or not smoking 
really can cause lung cancer. 

One report, made by the American Cancer 
Society on a study of 188,078 men with vari- 
ous smoking habits, shows smokers far more 
likely to contract cancer of the lung. 
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Another viewpoint disputes these findings, 
however. A top cancer expert of the U.S. Pub- 


lic Health Service gives his reasons, tells what 


he thinks is behind the increase in the number 
of cases of lung cancer. 

To help you make up your own mind, both 
viewpoints are presented. 





285 deaths occurred which were attrib- 
uted to carcinoma of the lung.” 

Of these 285 deaths, 168 involved 
proven cancer of the lung tissue; 24 
cases involved a different type of cancer 
in the lungs; 93 cases involved an un- 
certain, rather than proven, diagnosis. 

The report further says: “Of 32,460 
men who said that they had never 
smoked, 12 died with lung cancer in- 
dicated as the cause. This gives a stand- 
ardized rate of 33.4 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. 

“By comparison, 252 of 107,978 men 
who said that they had smoked cigarettes 
regularly at some time during their lives 
died of this cause. This gives a standard- 
ized rate of 245.5. . . . Thus the death 
rate attributed to lung cancer was about 
seven times as high for the men with a 





MACHINE “SMOKES” FOR RESEARCH 
Experts disagree on the findings 


-American Cancer Socicty 


history of regular cigarette smoking as 
for the men who had never smoked. 

“The rate for pipe smokers, who had 
never smoked cigarettes regularly, was 
about twice as high as for the men who 
had never smoked. 

“The rates for cigar smokers and for 
men who had only smoked occasionally 
were about the samé as for men who had 
never smoked.” 

Later on, the report states: “Some peo- 
ple think of lung cancer as a rare dis- 
ease. It is indeed a rare disease among 
men who never smoked, but it is by no 
means a rare cause of death among very 
heavy cigarette smokers. 

“Of the 4,430 men in this study who 
were smoking two packs or more of 
cigarettes a day at the time of question- 
ing, 30 were reported to have died of 
lung cancer during the ensuing 
32 months. This gives a standard- 
ized rate of 734.1, which is nearly 
20 times as high as the rate for 
men who had never smoked. 

“Now consider the ex-cigarette 
smokers. Twenty-two lung-cancer 
deaths were reported among the 
21,903 men who once smoked cig- 
arettes regularly but~ were not 
smoking them at the time of ques- 
tioning. This gives a standardized 
rate of 101.8 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. While this is much higher 
than the rate for men who had 
never smoked, it is only about 
half as high as the rate for the 
men who continued to smoke cig- 
arettes regularly at a level of less 
than a pack a day.” 


e A contradictory viewpoint is 
expressed by Dr. Hueper in this 
way: 

“Since it has been claimed on 
the basis of restricted statistical 
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Two Comments on Relation of Cancer and Smoking 


Dr. William C. Hueper 


Head of Environmental Cancer 
Section, National Cancer Institute, 
U.S. Public Health Service: 


“During recent decades, the 
rise in lung-cancer frequency 
was not only associated with 
an increased consumption of 
cigarettes, but with a remark- 
able and in part even more 
pronounced rise in the con- 
struction of asphalted roads, 
consumption of motor fuel, 
and the production of indus- 
trial and domestic fuel oils, patent fuel, crude 
petroleum, petroleum asphalt, coal tar, isopro- 
panol, asbestos, arsenic and chromium compounds 
and nickel—i.e.. with conditions and materials 
having proven or suspected relations to respiratory 
cancers. 

“Lung-cancer rates have been found to be up to 
several hundred per cent higher in industrial States 
than in agricultural States, in industrialized com- 
munities than in rural areas of the same State. 

“The total epidemiological, clinical, pathologic 
and experimental evidence on hand clearly indi- 
cates that not a single but several, if not numer- 
ous, industrial or industry-related atmospheric 
pollutants are to a great part responsible for the 


Timothy V. Hartnett 


Chairman of Tobacco Industry 
Research Committee: 


“Criticisms made by scien- 
tists, with respect to the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society study, 
are: 

“1. A mere numerical asso- 
ciation such as is claimed in 
that study does not establish 
any cause-and-effect relation- 
ship. 

“2. The survey is limited 
to smoking habits and therefore does not rule 
out any number of possible other factors in 
present-day living that may influence death 
rates. 

“3. The survey is shown to be nonrepresentative 
of the national population. 

“4. The small number of deaths from lung can- 
cer makes questionable any conclusions drawn, 
especially since the sampling methods of the sur- 
vey are not statistically sound. 

“Statistical studies of this nature can at best 
indicate areas that require study. This has been 
done, and scientists devoted to such study have 
recently reported their inability to identify any 
cancer-causing substance in tobacco-smoke de- 





causation of lung cancer.” 





and experimental evidence that cigarette 
smoking is the principal cause of lung 
cancer and was mainly responsible for 
its marked and progressive increase, a 
critical evaluation of the evidence avail- 
able which does not support this con- 
tention and which indicates that other 
environmental factors play a more im- 
»ortant part may be in order, so as to 
obtain a balanced assessment of the 
causal aspects of the lung-cancer prob- 
lem. 

“Several recent statistical analyses 
tailed to confirm any consistent quanti- 
tative correlation between cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer. Then the methods 
used in the Cancer Society study indicate 
that that sample was not necessarily a 
cross section of the general population. 

“A distinct increase in lung cancers 
started, for example, around the turn of 
the century, i.e., well before the cigarette- 
smoking habit became widespread and 
two decades before even the minimal 
latent period of any large number of po- 
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rivatives.” 


tential cigarette-smoke cancers of the 
lung had elapsed. 

“This increase in frequency of lung 
cancer was, moreover, not a uniform 
phenomenon, but was first observed in 
some highly industrialized regions and 
communities mainly located in Central 
Europe. Lung-cancer rates have pre- 
served this irregular pattern into present 
times. The highest rates are in general 
found in large, industrialized communi- 
ties. They drop gradually with the size 
of the community and the density of 
population to the lowest rates present in 
the rural, agricultural areas. 

“Local variations in lung-cancer fre- 
quency, ranging up to several hundred per 
cent, as well as the graduated incidence 
pattern in urban-rural respects are not 
in harmony with the concept that one sin- 
gle habit factor has been operative in the 
production of lung cancer. These observa- 
tions rather indicate that several, or many 
factors acting in different intensity and 
combinations and at different times have 





been active in bringing about this highly 
characteristic and significant pattern.” 


¢ The Hammond-Horn report, mean- 
while, offers statistics bearing on the fact 
that lung cancer shows up more often in 
city dwellers, in this manner: 

“Lung-cancer death rates, as reported 
by the National Office of Vital Statistics, 
are considerably higher in urban areas 
than in rural areas. The question has 
been raised as to whether the association 
between cigarette smoking and lung can- 
cer occurs in both urban and rural areas 
or whether it occurs in urban areas only. 

“In order to answer this question, we 
went back to the original records and 
classified each man according to the ad- 
dress he gave at the time he was ques- 
tioned. The men were then divided into 
four groups, as follows: 

“a. Cities of 50,000 population or 
more... 

“b. Cities of 10,000 to 50,000 popula- 
tion .-.'. 
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FINDINGS: 





























prevalent— 














nonsmokers. 











Source: American Cancer Society 


“c. A mixed group, with rural ad- 
dresses in metropolitan counties plus 
towns of 2,500 to 10,000 population re- 
gardless of where located . . . 

“d. Rural areas, these being defined 
as towns of less than 2,500 population 
and rural-delivery mailing addresses . . .” 

The report then went on to say: “As 
expected, the rural group turned out to 
have by far the lowest lung-cancer death 
rate. The cities of 10,000 to 50,000 had 
the next-lowest rate, while the other two 
groups had the highest rates. 

“However, the proportion of men in 
each type of smoking category varied 
considerably from group to group. For 
example, in cities of 50,000 or more only 
13.9 per cent of the men had never 
smoked and 62.7 per cent had a history 
of regular cigarette smoking. In the 
rural group, 22.2 per cent of the men 
had never smoked and only 50.4 per 
cent had a history of regular cigarette 
smoking. This difference in smoking 
habits was sufficient to account for a 
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Heavy smokers—Lung cancer second to 
heart disease as cause of death— 
(two packs of cigarettes a day) 


Moderate cigarette smokers —Lung- 
cancer rate high— 


rate lower, but still appreciable— 


\ Ex-smokers of cigarettes —Lung-cancer 
Pipe smokers —Lung cancer less 


Nonsmokers—Lung cancer rare— 


e N Smoking and Cancer—New Study Shows This | 
t @ . BACKGROUND: | 
ws American Cancer Society kept records on 188,078 white 2 


men, aged 50 through 69, for 32 months. 8,105 of the La 
men died. 168 died of cancer that was proved to have 
started in the lungs. 


1 CASE PER 148 MEN 





1 CASE PER 710 MEN 





1 CASE PER 996 MEN 





1 CASE PER 2,020 MEN 





1 CASE PER 16,230 MEN 





Cigar smokers—Lung-cancer rate not significantly higher than among 


\ Occasional smokers —Lung-cancer rate not significantly higher than 
among nonsmokers. 


part but not all of the difference in lung- 
cancer death rates in rural areas as com- 
pared with cities of 50,000 or more 
population.” ~ 


e Dr. Hueper, however, comes up 
with a different underlying reason for 
lung caneer, to account for the greater 
number of cases among city dwellers. 

“Observations suggest that industry- 
related pollution of the air may repre- 
sent a distinct lung-cancer hazard for 
considerable portions of the general pop- 
ulation, especially those residing and 
working in industrialized communities. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that, during recent decades, the rise in 
lung-cancer frequency was not only as- 
sociated with an increased consumption 
of cigarettes, but with a remarkable and 
in part even more pronounced rise in 
the construction of asphalted roads, con- 
sumption of motor fuel, and the produc- 
tion of industrial and domestic fuel oils, 
patent fuel, crude petroleum, petroleum 
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asphalt, coal tar, isopropanol, asbestos, 
arsenic and chromium compounds and 
nickel—i.e., with conditions and mate- 
rials having proven or suspected rela- 
tions to respiratory cancers. 

“Men working most closely with these 
air pollutants, in fact, have shown exces- 
sive liabilities to lung cancer. This has 
been recorded for transportation workers, 
rubber and plastic workers, painters, coal- 
tar workers, asphalters, stokers, patent- 
fuel workers, furnacemen, and rollers.” 

The conclusion reached by Dr. Hueper 
is this: “While the available data do not 
permit any definite statement as to the 
relative importance of the various recog- 
nized respiratory carcinogens [agents 
causing cancer in the lungs] in the pro- 
duction of lung cancers in the general 
population, they nevertheless unmistak- 
ably suggest that cigarette smoking is not 
a major factor in causation of lung can- 
cer, nor had it a predominant role in the 
remarkable increase of these tumors dur- 
ing recent decades.” 
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DUREZ 

PLASTICS 
and ATOMIC 

RADIATION 


The U. S. Navy Bureau of Ships was 
aiming for accuracy when it developed 
the ‘‘dosimeter reader,” an instrument 
that measures the amount of atomic 
radiation to which people have been 
exposed. Easy portability and economy 
were important factors, too. 

The way in which all these are 

furthered by this 5-piece positioning 
system of molded Durez phenolic is of 
importance to manufacturers, engineers, 
designers, and others in industry. 
In operation, the positioning system must 
be light-proof, since it is used for inserting 
lockets of activated mineral in the reader. 
The Durez plastic is molded with close-fitting 
grooves, yet its dimensional accuracy is such 
that a door needed to shut out light when die 
cast metal was used is eliminated. Durez also 
requires no finishing to prevent reflection of 
internal light. 

To these cost advantages are added savings 
of almost 50% in mold costs, while the 
change to Durez reduced the overall weight 
of the instrument. : 

Durez phenolics are making thousands of 
other products more efficient in service and 
many of them less costly to manufacture. For 
information, consult your molder or write us. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 906 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Export Agents: Omni Products Corp., 
464 Fourth Ave., New York 16,N. Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT 
TODAY’S PRODUCTS 
for the new Compefitive Era 
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Pay Parade: Government 
Workers Are Catching Up 


Federal payroll is rising by 1.2 
billion dollars this year. Nearly 
everybody who works for Gov- 
ernment is getting a raise. 

Aim is to attract career men, 
good workers. But top-bracket 
salaries remain low, compared 
with private industry. 


Pay of workers in Government, like 
that of workers in private business, is 
on the way up again. The round of in- 
creases now started is expected to 
bring the Government pay scale into 
line with the rise in living costs, and 
restore some incentive for career men 
to work up to higher jobs. 

Members of Congress and federal 
judges got a raise in March. That added 
7 million dollars a year to the cost of 
Government. Then the armed forces got 
their pay boost, which added 700 mil- 
lion more to the annual cost of the Gov- 
ernment’s operations. 

Now postal workers are to get an av- 
erage increase of 8 per cent. This raise 


goes to 504,000 employes and will push 
up yearly costs of the Post Office Depart- 
ment by 192 million dollars. It makes 
more remote the time when the Post 
Office can pay its own way. 

Mounting cost. Next is to be a raise 
for 1 million other employes of the Fed- 
eral Government—adding about 300 mil- 
lion dollars more per year to the cost of 
running the Government establishment. 

Altogether, pay raises granted in 1955 
are to boost the federal budget by about 
1.2 billion dollars. Taxpayers in general 
will bear the cost of most of the increase, 
although some part of the rise will flow 
back to the Treasury in the form of 
higher income tax payments by the fed- 
eral workers. 

With the raises, Government pay 
scales are to be considerably higher than 
private industry’s rates for many jobs in 
the lower and middle brackets. But men 
in top operating jobs of Government will 
continue to make less than their counter- 
parts in private industry. 

The Post Office, for example, is a vast 
business, taking in 2.2 billion dollars a 
year. The Postmaster General, who runs 
it, gets $22,500 a year. The president of 
a private business of similar size could 





POSTMASTERS. 
New York City and Chicago 





POSTMASTERS 
Typieel tengo cities 
POSTMASTERS 
Typical small cities 


POSTAL INSPECTORS 


Average rate 


MAIL CARRIERS 


All cities and towns 


RURAL MAIL CARRIERS 








—————— 


(includes vehicle allowance for average route) 


CLERKS and MAIL SORTERS 


MAIL HANDLERS 





HOW THE MAILMEN’S PAY WILL RISE 


NOTE: Present pay scales based upon eight years’ service. 


NOW FUTURE. PER YEAR 
$13,770 | $14,800 | *1,050 
$11,770 | $12,600 | %830 
$5,570 | $6,020| $450 
$6,770 | $7,260| %490 
$4,070 | $4,410| %340 
$5,223 | $5,563 | $340 
$4,070 | $4,410] $34¢ 
$3,470 | $3,790| %32¢ 
New pay scale becomes fully effective within next six months. | 


























Source: Post Office Department 
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expect a salary at least four times the 
Postmaster General's pay. 

In the New York Post Office, to take 
another example, the top man gets $13,- 
770 a year now, and will get $14,800 un- 
der the new pay plan. 

At $285 a week, after his raise, this 
postmaster will run an office that has re- 
ceipts of more than 200 million dollars a 
year, employs 35,000 people, includes 
more than 60 branches, operates more 
than 1,500 Government motor vehicles 
and 4,500 separate carrier routes. 

The postmaster at Chicago gets the 
same pay as the New York postmaster. 
The Chicago office is smaller than New 
York’s operation, but much larger than 
almost any enterprise in private industry 
headed by a $285-a-week man. 

Salaries of other postmasters, in small- 
er cities, are scaled down in rough pro- 
portion to the salaries paid in largest 
offices, as the chart on page 48 shows. As 
a rule, the smaller the office, the closer 
the postal salary gets to the level paid 
for a comparable job in private industry. 

A postman’s raise. Letter carriers, 
now paid $4,070 a year, or $78 a week, 
after eight years’ service, are to get 
$4,410 a year, or $85 a week, after six 
years’ service, under the new pay plan. 

Top pay, for a carrier with 25 years’ 
experience, is to be $90.50 a week, up 
$6 over the present scale. Beginning 
pay, for the carrier in his first year, is to 
be $70 a week, compared with the pres- 
ent $63. 

Clerks who sell stamps or sort the 
mail get the same pay and will get the 
same pay increases as letter carriers. 
The Post Office Department compares 
their jobs with that of shipping and re- 
ceiving clerks in private industry. 

These workers in private industry are 
paid within a range of $3,078 a year, in 
Memphis, to $4,222 in San Francisco. 
Postal pay is the same everywhere. So 
the postal clerk in Memphis gets 43 per 
cent more than his counterpart in private 
industry; the postal clerk in San Fran- 
cisco gets 4 per cent more. Similar com- 
parisons apply to mail handlers. 

Pay “reform.” The new postal pay 
plan represents an effort to take some in- 
justices out of hodgepodge postal pay 
system that had grown up since World 
War II, as the result of piecemeal amend- 
ments to rates. 

Biggest raises of all, in a few cases 
reaching nearly $5,000 a year, go to as- 
sistant postmasters and top administra- 
tive men in larger post offices, mostly by- 
passed in previous pay increases. 

Even with the raises now given, the 
top men are found to be making relative- 
ly modest salaries, while pay for the 
average job is made more attractive in 
comparison with what private industry 
offers in most places. 
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VA/ here does Mason 


meet Dixon? 


Right smack in the center of the 

nation’s newest market—the booming 
South. If you need information about 
anything Southern, first check the folks 
who know the new South... 


THE 77297" NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


maTronas BANK 
ATLANTA 


The bank 
that knows its neighbors 


MAIL TODAY 


Dept. B-1 
The First National Bank 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 
I’m not interested in Mason or Dixon, but 


I am interested in the South. Rush me facts 
on the following: 








Name 
Addr 
City. Zone. 








State. 
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BEHIND RED “PEACE” OFFENSIVE 


Get U.S. Out of Europe, Lure Goods From West 


If the Russians have their way, 
there will be little left for Eisen- 
hower to talk about “at the sum- 
mit.”’ 

Moscow is playing a_ fast 
game now. “Peace” offers pop 
up everywhere. Bid to Germany 
is just part of a pattern. 

Red goal: Make all the big 
deals before the Big Four can 
meet; gain time to try to patch 
up the Communist world. 


Reported from 

BONN, PARIS, LONDON and BELGRADE 

Moves are starting to come thick 
and fast on the chessboard of diplo- 
macy. It is the Russians who are 
speeding things up, trying to get the 
jump on the Americans in order to re- 
capture the initiative in the world. 

Back of each move coming from Mos- 
cow is the trained hand of V. M. Molo- 
tov, the Soviet Union’s seasoned Foreign 
Minister, a crafty old professional in the 
ways of diplomacy. Working closely 
with Molotov are India’s Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and his roving for- 
eign-affairs expert, V. K. Krishna Menon. 

Mr. Menon—a man with a long record 


Black Star 


GERMANY’‘S ADENAUER 
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of hostility toward Americans—is moving 
in and out of chancelleries all around 
the world. One day he is in London to 
see Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden. 
Next he is on his way to the U. S., talk- 
ing of a meeting with Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. He turns up in Pei- 
ping or Paris with his offers to help 
arrange things between East and West. 

Prime Minister Nehru, who frequently 
sides with the Communists against the 
U.S. and its allies, has just been feted 
in Moscow, where he conferred with 
Molotov and other Soviet leaders. The 
Russians went out of their way to give 
him a lavish reception seldom accorded 
visitors to the Soviet Union. 

It was Russia’s goateed Premier, Ni- 
kolai Bulganin, who rode in the Moscow 
parade with Mr. Nehru; and it was the 
Communist Party boss, Nikita Khrush- 
chev, who stole the show when the 
Russians visited Marshal Tito in Yugo- 
slavia. But Western experts are becom- 
ing convinced now ‘that it is the less 
conspicuous Molotev who is calling the 
big plays for the East. 

Russia moves fast. The Russian 
game, as interpreted by Allied diplomats, 
is to move fast to make arrangements on 
Communist terms prior to any meeting 
“at the summit” with President Eisen- 
hower and the Prime Ministers of Britain 
and France. Already, the Russians have 
signed up a deal with Austria bringing 
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in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


“THE ACE” 
It's a fast game of diplomacy the Russians have started 


assurances of neutrality from that coun- 
try. By sending Khrushchev and Bulganin 
to see Tito, the Communists moved to 
get things straightened out on their left 
flank. They managed, at the least, to re- 
store Russia in the good graces of Tito. 

Now invitations are out to Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer in West Germany to 
visit Moscow and talk over the problems 
of his country. There are hints that the 
men in the Kremlin are ready to scuttle 
their Communist puppets in East Ger- 
many if that is what it takes to do busi- 
ness with the West Germans. 

Meanwhile, small yet significant moves 
are being made along the side lines. 
Moscow is easing up a bit on Finland. 
The Russians have sent gold to Iran to 
settle a wartime debt long ignored. There 
are friendly gestures toward France and 
Turkey. The word is out that Greece 
and Italy can expect to hear pleasing 
news from the Kremlin—although there 
was no immediate hint of its nature. 

All this means that, when President 
Eisenhower travels to Europe in July 
to talk with the Russians, there will be 
very little left to talk about, if Moscow's 
scheme works. 

President Eisenhower is well aware 
that what is now going on is of world- 
wide importance. As the “cold war” 
specialists in Washington, London and 
Paris see it, the sudden flurry of moves 
by Moscow is aimed at two objectives— 
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RUSSIA’S KHRUSHCHEV 
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each of them basic to Russia’s long-range 
plans. 

What Reds want. The first move is 
to put over the idea of “peaceful co- 
existence” as a means of soothing the 
nerves of people in Europe who have 
been through 10 years of war jitters— 
Communist-inspired, for the most part. 

Once the peace idea takes hold, then 
the Russians will expect to get conces- 
sions from the West, breaking down the 
barriers that have been raised against 
trade in strategic supplies. Those bar- 
riers have been more effective than the 
Communists are willing to admit. The 
Soviet world is almost starving for goods 
of all kinds, particularly for machine 
tools and heavy machinery with which 
to raise levels of production behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Russia’s second move, flowing out of 
the first, is to encourage the idea that 
U.S. troops ought to leave Europe and 
Asia. That was a primary factor in the 
Austrian peace settlement. It is a major 
element in Soviet talks with the Jap- 
anese. If the Russians can get American 
troops withdrawn, the balance of power 
will tend to swing to the Communist 
side. This will be particularly true if the 
U.S. should pull out before the Germans 
get an army. 

Countermoves of West. Aware of 
what lies back of the Soviet moves, the 
U.S. and its allies are trying to counter 
the Russian “peace offensive.” The For- 
eign Ministers of Britain, France and the 
U.S. are getting together to see what 
they can agree to before they sit down to 
talk with Mr. Molotov. Western strategy, 
now taking shape, is an involved one. 

The job is to avoid any weakening of 

(Continued on page 52) 
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—Shafer in the Cincinnati Times 


AT THE SWITCH 
Time is on the Western side 
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EDISON VOICEWRITER . 
GIVES HER 
TWICE THE TIME 
TO SERVE YOU! 


The V.P. also converts in seconds for 
secretarial use. It’s easy to look at, easy to 
use, easy to carry. And it’s the only dictat- 
ing instrument to win the Audio Engineer- 


Your ever-ready Epison V.P. cuts your 
work-handling time by 30% and it cuts 
your secretary’s time for turning out that 
work by as much as 50% ! By eliminating 








“taking dictation” time (why should she 
write everything twice?) she gains hours 
for executive assistant work —real relief 


ing Award. The V.P. repays its cost many 
times over in time savings alone. Lease the 
Epison V.P.—or buy it, if you prefer. 





for you and for your whole organization! Easy, 3-year terms... 


The new Sir features Micro-Fidelity! Another Epison first. 
Employing newly designed small parts and advanced circuits, the VP achieves unmatched voice 
clarity. It uses discs, world’s first choice for high fidelity recording. 
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desk-side demonstration ! 
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Solve- your executive office storage 
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Step up office efficiency. Drawers 
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BEHIND RED “PEACE” OFFENSIVE. 





the military position in Western Europe. 
Years have gone into the arms build-up 
in the West and it is only in recent 
months that forces have been brought up 
to the point where commanders speak 
with confidence about their ability to 
knock back any Russian attack. 

xen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, feels 
now that the Soviet armies would be de- 
feated if they launched an attack in 
Europe. The addition of German troops, 
he says, will make it possible for the 
Allies to move their defense line closer 
to the Iron Curtain—to hold all of West 
Germany against Russian attackers. 

That is why the U.S. is determined 
that the Germans be rearmed before 
any important trade concessions are 
made to Moscow. Once the trade gates 
are opened, the Russians will be able to 
get their hands on the goods needed to 
ease a strain that has been growing in 
Communist China and all through the 
Soviet empire in Eastern Europe. 

Time is believed to be on the side of 
the West. The Allies have complete con- 


fidence that Germany will not be stam- 


peded into a costly deal with Russia as 
long as Mr. Adenauer is in charge. Also, 
Western experts are convinced that, in 
some respects, the Russians are moving 
out of desperation. Their system is in 
deep trouble. There is evidence that, 
with Joseph Stalin gone, Moscow lacks 
men with the skill needed to deal with 
the Communists’ many problems. 
Weakness in satellites. The U.S., 
countering Russia’s diplomatic moves, is 
keeping in position to exploit every So- 
viet weakness that shows up, to set a price 
before making any concessions to Mos- 
cow. One price may be a demand that 
Russia give up her satellites. The Russian 
campaign to plant the “neutrality” idea 
around the world opens up, at the confer- 
ence table, the question of giving satellites 
the right to determine their own form 
of government through free elections. 
The Kremlin moves in Austria, Yugo- 
slavia and Germany play right into this 
idea. Marshal Tito defied Moscow and 
Moscow gave in. The West Germans ig- 
nored Moscow and got an invitation to 
come in and talk things over. To people 
in the satellites, it may begin to appear 
that it is better to take a chance with the 
West than tag along with the Russians— 
who might sell them out at any time. 
U.S, aid is a big factor in the counter- 
moves, too. Tito will continue to get 
help from America. Germany is down 
for substantial military aid on top of the 
billions already put into that country. 
Japan needs the dollars she is being paid 


by the Americans. Few allies could af 
ford the total cutoff of U.S. aid that 
would almost certainly follow, once they 
chose to go over to Russia’s side. Thee 
Russians can’t offer aid with any assure 
ance it will come through. 

Red desperation? It is a fast game of ® 
diplomacy the Russians have started, and” 
many of the Western diplomats caught i 
up in it are convinced that it is a gamey 
fed by something like desperation on¥ 
Moscow’s side. The Kremlin—courting ; 
Yugoslavia and Germany-—is risking open 7 
rebellion in the satellites. The hope of 7 
the Soviet leaders is that they can get] 
deals made quickly and start goods flow-* 
ing their way in time to prevent internal] 


# 
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INDIA‘S NEHRU 
... working closely with Molotov? 


trouble from turning into internal col- 
lapse. 

This is the way one of the trained 
observers at the Belgrade conference 
summed things up after watching the 
Russians in action there: 

“The caliber of such men as Khrush- 
chev is showing up now. We can ex- 
pect quick shifts in policy because they 
haven't demonstrated the capacity to 
rule.” 

Another put it this way: 

“You get the impression that events 
are running the men in Russia now, in- 
stead of men running the events. When 
that occurs it means the events are 
stronger than the men. In that situation, 
anything can happen.” 


Why Russia can‘t deliver promised 
machines—page 55. 
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Best-looking buy in a blue moon! 


On a June night . . . or at any other time . . . the dazzling 
Chrysler Windsor Deluxe V-8 is a wonderful car to call yours! 
Longer, lower, sleekly new-fashioned throughout, the Windsor 
Deluxe has more to offer you for the money 
as that. More performance — with a brilliant new high- 
powered Spitfire V-8 engine and PowerFlite Automatic Drive 
— with shift-lever on the dash. More control — with the only 
genuine Full-time Power Steering . . . and extra large and safe 


CHRYSLE 


. . it’s as simple 


Power Brakes. More eye-level vision — with Chrysler’s famous 
new sweptback Super-Scenic Windshield! 

What’s more, you can own this big new beauty for lots less 
than you'd guess . . . your own Chrysler Dealer can tell you 
all about that. Thousands upon thousands of motorists are 
buying this stunning car today in record numbers! Stop in 
and drive a new Chrysler. Once you do; it’s a safe bet you 
won't rest 'til it belongs to you! 


WINDSOR DELUXE V-8 — AMERICA’S 
MOST SMARTLY DIFFERENT CAR 
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Guided missiles and atom-powered submarines 
bring bold, advanced concepts to Your New Navy 


Air and atomic power can now go to 
sea...under water. The U. S. Navy 
today has weapons with striking 
power beyond imagination...Regu- 
lus guided missiles and a growing 
number of Nautilus class atomic 
submarines. 


Regulus missiles were designed and 
built by Chance Vought for sub- 
marine or surface ship operation. 
These deadly pilotless “birds” can 
deliver powerful warheads against 


enemy targets from hundreds of miles 
at sea. They have brought air power 
to the underwater fleet...a fleet that 
is being even further strengthened by 
atomic submarines able to cruise at 
high speeds around the world without 
surfacing or refueling. 

Both of these new weapons are prime 
examples of the vital contributions 
made by Your New Navy to strength- 
en the U. S. Defense team. 


Regulus saves tax dollars. Most missiles are 
built to make one flight, but one Regulus model, 
equipped with landing gear, has flown 15 times! For test and training purposes, this 
feature means more test data gathered and many more men trained at far less cost. 


OUGHT AIRCRAFT 


INCORPORATE DO 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 


HIGH PERFORMANCE 


DALLAS, 


MILITARY 


TEXAS 
AIRCRAFT SINCE 
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Again, Russia Fails to Deliver 
Promised Build-Up of Friends’ Industries Falls Flat 





Russia is having trouble help- 
ing her friends. 

She promised to supply the 
world with industrial goods. But 
the figures show she is plagued 
with shortages, able to offer lit- 
tle except propaganda. 

On the other hand, the facts 
show that the U. S. takes care of 
friendly countries. 


The world: is finding out that an- 
other of Russia’s bold promises doesn’t 
amount to much except words. 

There was to be a steady stream of 
industrial equipment flowing out of Rus- 
sia into satellite countries, and also to 
India, Malaya, Argentina—in short, any 
“underdeveloped” country that would 
trade on Communist terms. 

The stream now turns out to be a 
thin trickle, kept up largely for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

The idea of Russia’s racing the United 
States to see which can do the most for 
the world’s needy nations is becoming 
something of an international joke. 

What can Russia do? The fact is that 
Russia falls far short of supplying her 
own industry, let alone the industries of 
other countries across sthe world. Far 





RUSSIA NEEDS STRATEGIC IMPORTS ... 
‘ The Soviet Union‘s chief trading commodity is propaganda 
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from being a supplier for the outside 
world, Russia is very heavily dependent 
upon imports of industrial equipment 
from other countries. Without such im- 
ports, Communist industry would fall flat 
on its face. 

That picture shows up in the chart on 
pages 56 and 57. In a year’s time, the en- 
tire Soviet bloc of Europe is able to sup- 
ply to the rest of the world about 67 
million dollars’ worth of machinery, trucks 
and other transportation equipment, plus 
about 33 million dollars’ worth of metals 
and metal products. In the same period 
of time, the Communist bloc goes to the 
world market to buy four times that 
much. 

By contrast, the U.S. exports more 
than 5.6 billion dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery and vehicles a year, 84 times as 
much as the whole Soviet bloc, and im- 
ports 353 million dollars’ worth. 

These are the figures that face coun- 
tries looking for a place to buy ma- 
chinery and other products essential to 
any build-up of industry. 

Russia is making impressive gains in 
production of metals. She remains back- 
ward, by U.S. standards, in output of 
machinery, machine tools, spare parts, 
the finished equipment required by a 
country trying to industrialize. 

To supply what it takes for such a 
build-up, the world still must look to 
U.S. The Russians have little to offer. 





Russian troubles at home. Russia is 
desperately in need of machinery and 
other equipment for her own industry, 
especially for those producing consumer 
goods. For more than a year, Russians 
have been trying to arrange in Britain 
for a mill to make tin plate for canning 
food. They are getting electrical equip- 
ment from Britain, Sweden, Belgium and 
Switzerland. They buy machinery for 
light industries, such as textiles, clothing 
and food processing, from a number of 
European countries. 

The Russians angled recently to get 
some machinery from the U.S., only to 
be thwarted by export controls. 

For years, Russia has been producing 
tractors, yet she remains poorly supplied. 
Russian farmers have, on the average, 
one tractor for every 1,200 acres of 
farm land, which means that they are 
among the most poorly equipped farmers 
in the world. U.S., by contrast, has one 
tractor for every 125 acres. Even the 
Soviet satellites, such as East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, are better off in this 
respect than Russia herself. 

Russian production of large tractors, 
at a time when a campaign is on to 
step up output of food and fodder, is 
running considerably behind that of five 
years ago. Most of the large tractors that 
are being produced go to new farm lands 
now being opened up. Farmers in older 
areas have to be content with a new type 
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What the Soviet Bloc 
Imports* 


Exports* 


NEEDY COUNTRIES} 





Machinery 
and vehicles 


+ 67 


MILLION 


$234 


MILLION 





Metals and 
metal products 


+ 33 


MILLION 


$196 


MILLION 





TOTAL, 
both groups 


+100 


MILLION 


$430 


MILLION 





The Soviet bloc takes in four times as 


Source; Commerce Department 


of small tractor, and not many of these 


are to be had. 

The United States, a much smaller 
country, produces nearly three times as 
many tractors as does Russia. As for ex- 
ports, U.S. sells 60,000 a year abroad 
to Russia’s 2,500. The story is the same 
on farm combines. 

Trade and politics. To do as well as 
she has on production, Russia has drained 


the satellite countries of raw materials 
and other needed supplies. 
Still, the Russian propaganda line 


makes a great show of how much is done 
to build up the satellites. Sometimes this 
propaganda backfires. 

Not long ago, for example, a Soviet 
official boasted that Russia was shipping 
vast quantities of machinery to these oth- 
er countries in the Communist bloc. In a 
single year, he said, these shipments 
amounted to 800 million rubles’ worth. 
That would be 200 million dollars. 

Quick figuring in the non-Communist 
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capitals showed this amounted to rela- 
tively little, about 8 per cent of total 
Soviet exports to the satellites. The U. S. 
ships many times that amount to its allies 
and frequently pays the whole bill, in 
the name of foreign aid. 

Implications of the boast soon became 
embarrassing to the Kremlin. If 200 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth was all the machinery 
Russia could supply her own close al- 
lies, what help could she give the non- 
Communist countries she was trying to 
woo? So the boast was soon “corrected.” 
The Russians tripled the figure. This only 
served to convince diplomats that the 
Russians, inadvertently, had let the cat 
out of the bag. 

Incidents like this, along with the facts 
that seep through the Iron Curtain about 
what really is going on in Russia, ex- 
plain why the world is not inclined to 
take Russia's offers of industrial equip- 
ment very seriously. 

Diplomats around the world are con- 
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much as it supplies. 


vinced that Russian trade deals are made 
primarily for propaganda purposes, to 
make Russia look like a big producer 
without involving more than token ship- 
ments of goods to other countries. It be- 
comes increasingly apparent that each 
Russian sale abroad means someone, 
somewhere in the Soviet area, has to 
go without. 

Russians at times sponsor a new col- 
lective farm in China, sending it some 
Russian farm equipment with a great 
deal of publicity. To make this gesture, 
Russians have to slight their own farmers 
and those in the European satellites. 

Russia has helped modernize a Chi- 
nese coal mine and has equipped a small 
steel mill in China, again with much fan- 
fare; photographs were sent all over the 
world to show what Russia is doing. 
Meanwhile, back home, Russians are 
switching from steel to reinforced con- 
crete in order to save steel in construction 
projects. 
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} Russia promises other nations: 
j “Trade with us. We'll build up your industry.” 
| The facts show: 
| Soviet bloc imports far more than it exports. 


















What the U.S. 


Exports* 


Imports* 





Machinery 
and vehicles 


$5,651 


MILLION 


$+ 353 


MILLION 





Metals and 
metal products 


$1,050 


MILLION 


$2,096 


MILLION 





TOTAL, 
both groups 


$6,701 


MILLION 


$2,449 


MILLION 








The U.S. supplies almost three times as much as it takes in. 


Economically backward Red China is 
described by U.S. trade officials as “a 
bottomless pit” that could absorb every- 
thing Russia could possibly export for 
years to come. 

Other Russian deals. Sometimes the 
skimping is done to make an impression 
on a non-Communist country. For in- 
stance, Russians recently sold a few 
hundred tractors in India at a very low 
price. They also sold a few in Argentina, 
and an Argentine provincial government 
bought some Russian road graders. 

For one reason or another, big Rus- 
sian offers have a way of running into 
delay. 

Malaya was promised a chance to buy 
electrical equipment and a long list of 
other machinery. Thus far, the Russians 
have failed to come forward with any 
specific proposals. 

India was to get a new Russian steel 
mill on long-term credit. After months 
of publicity, all the Indians have is a 
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contract saying that the Russians will 
study India’s requirements and come up 
with cost figures before the end of this 
year. Then, if the Indians like the terms, 
the mill is to be finished in 1959. If not, 
the Indians are to pay the Russians a fat 
fee for their study. 

Shoddy goods? In some place, where 
Russia is trying to make a showing, she 
finds people are a bit dubious. Quality 
of Russian equipment is suspect. 

A country that buys machinery from 
the U.S. knows the product has been 
tested in a highly competitive home mar- 
ket. When the country buys from Russia, 
it knows it is getting a product that was 
distributed at home on a take-it-or-leave- 
it basis and may be shoddy. 

Russian shortages make other countries 
doubtful about obtaining replacements 
and spare parts when needed. 

Those are reasons why the U.S. is 
likely for many years to be a far bigger 
source of supply for non-Communist 
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countries that are trying to develop new 
industries. Here, there are plentiful sup- 
plies of things those nations need most. 
The U.S. and its allies are competing 
energetically to sell metals, machinery 
and vehicles all over the world. 

The U.S. record. Looking back over 
the postwar period, the world finds that 
the U.S. Government has spent 50 bil- 
lion dollars giving its allies, friends and 
former enemies supplies and equipment 
to build up industries of many types, 
raise living standards and strengthen 
their armed forces. 

Now, the underdeveloped countries 
are getting a bigger share of this help. 
Factories, power plants, docks, roads, 
railroads and telephone lines are being 
constructed all across non-Communist 
Asia with U. S. help. 

Thus, the U.S. is making good its 
promise to supply things struggling na- 
tions need. Russia is making a big noise 
but delivering little. 
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WHY THE BOOM BYPASSES MEXICO 


Businessmen Put the Blame on Socialism 


Mexicans are asking: Where’s the boom? 
U.S. business—prospering and looking for 
new ventures—is investing little money south 
of the border. Mexico lags. behind its neigh- 
bors, despite a wealth of resources. 
Inflation is a gnawing worry, unchecked. 
Why? Is socialism the bugaboo? 


Q Is Mexico having a business boom 
anything like that to be found to the 
north, in the United States and Canada? 

A No. There has been some economic 
expansion in Mexico, but mostly it is 
seen in relatively small-scale business and 
industrial projects—nothing like the big 
capital investment and production gains 
in the other countries. 

Q What is holding back Mexico’s eco- 
nomic development? 

A There are many factors that slow it 
up. However, one of the most important 
tactors is the attitude of Mexico’s Govern- 
ment toward foreign investment—in fact, 
toward private capital in any form. 

For instance, if a foreigner wants to 
set up a corporation to do business in 
Mexico, he finds that there is a law that 
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requires majority ownership by Mexican 
nationals in that corporation, unless the 
Government grants him a special exemp- 
tion. 

And the Government, except in special 
cases, requires that at least 90 per cent 
of the technical and unskilled workers of 
any company must be Mexican nationals. 

On top of that, private capital—Mexi- 
can as well as foreign—is slow to invest 
in a country where the Government is 
getting deeper and deeper into business 
on its own account. 

Q Is Mexico, then, a socialistic coun- 
try? 

A Not wholly. But there is much so- 
cialism mixed in with its economy. The 
petroleum industry that it took over from 
U.S. oil companies in 1938 is only a 
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It looks that way to many. Government is 
deeply involved in business, has an influential 
hand in almost everything. 

To find out why the boom is bypassing 
Mexico, U.S. News & World Report talked to 
businessmen, economists, officials there. 

Here is what they have to say. 


small part of the Government’s opera- 
tions. ; 

The Government runs almost every 
railway. It has a monopoly on grain’ pur- 
chasing, and owns Mexico’s biggest food- 
distributing firm. It owns many other 
companies—for instance, an aviation firm, 
power plants, mines, a food-freezing 
plant and so on. 

Altogether, it is estimated that the 
Government now runs about 40 per cent 
of Mexico’s business operations. 

Q What has been the effect of that 
situation on Mexico’s economy? 

A One result is continuing inflation. 

When American companies were pro- 
ducing oil, Mexico had lots of foreign 
currency. Mexico, in the 1920s, was the 

(Continued on page 60) 





FOR MEXICANS: WAGES LAG BEHIND A SPIRALING COST OF LIVING 
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BEFORE THE BIRD CAN FLY... 


Leading aircraft manufacturers count on Crosley for many vital 
airframe components—from nose and wing assemblies to empennage assemblies. 
And Avco’s Crosley Division has the experience, the tools and precision 
skills to meet all demands for Military aircraft production—up to full-scale 
airframe assembly. Here’s further evidence of the coordinated manufacturing 
flexibility and capacity that underscore Crosley reliability—add even greater meaning to 
the promise that Crosley does the job right and on time! 
For Procurement Agencies and Defense Contractors: an illustrated brochure 
describing Crosley’s complete facilities for Military production. Write for your copy today, 
on your business letterhead. Avco Defense and Industrial Products, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 
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WHY THE BOOM BYPASSES MEXICO 





world’s second-largest petroleum _pro- 
ducer. The peso, then, was worth about 
50 cents American. 

Now Mexico has an unfavorable trade 
balance. The state petroleum industry 
exports little oil, and the peso, today, is 
worth about 8 cents. 

That is one of the big reasons why the 
cost-of-living index in Mexico is about 
five times as high as it was in 1939. 
Workers get wage raises from time to 
time. For instance, they got a 10 per cent 
raise after last year’s devaluation of the 
peso. But their wages, if anything, buy 
them less now than before. 

Q Do the various Government indus- 
tries bring in any revenues? 

A On the contrary, the Government 
has to put money into its enterprises. In 
past years, there have been sums in the 
Government’s annual budget amounting 
to 500 or 600 million pesos for “invest- 
ments.” In American dollars, at the old 
rate of exchange, that would amount to 
about 60 million dollars. And the Govern- 
ment gets no taxation revenues from its 
companies. 

Q Are the federally owned industries 
run efficiently? 

A Take the railroads, as an example. 
The biggest rail system was nationalized 
back in the early part of this century— 
during the time of the dictator Porfirio 
Diaz. Other systems were nationalized 
from time to time after that. 

During the 1930s, the Government de- 
cided on an experiment. It turned the 
operation of the railroads over to the 
labor union of railroad workers. And the 
railroads became such an awful problem 
that, in six weeks, they went right back 
into the hands of the Government. 
They have been operated by the Govern- 
ment ever since. And the cost of operat- 
ing them is 120 per cent of their receipts 
—which means that the Government 
takes a loss. 

A very powerful union has a big voice 
in railroad operations. The men in the 
field often pay little attention to manage- 
ment. They pay attention to what the 
union officials tell them. If you go around, 
you see the railroads operating with near- 
ly twice as many people as they need. 
Officials go by and see people loafing, 
and.do nothing about it—the union mem- 
bers cannot be fired. 

Q How long has nationalization been 
going on in Mexico? 

A It really started on a large scale 
when Lazaro Cardenas was President of 
Mexico—that means from about 1932 on. 

Actually, there are not many cases of 
expropriation like that of the oil indus- 
try, in 1938. What happens more often is 
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that the Government has to step in and 
take over a company that’s in financial 
trouble—a company in which the Gov- 
ernment already has a considerable in- 
terest. 

This is the way it generally comes 
about: 

A Mexican politician decides that 
some day he may retire from politics. 
Therefore he wants to start a business, 
just in case. Because of his political in- 
fluence he can borrow a lot of the neces- 
sary capital—even all of it—from the Gov- 
ernment investment bank, called the Na- 
cional Financiera. 

If that business does not turn out to 
be profitable—which is often the case— 





MEXICO’S OIL 





dealers. It also imports lard and eggs, and 
things of that sort. 

Farmers are required to sell their grain 
produce to this company. They have no 
choice. You cannot get a truck or freight 
car to ship any grain in Mexico except 
through CEIMSA. If a farmer gets out in 
his own truck on the highway, he can be 
stopped by police because only certain 
groups are permitted to do trucking on 
the highways. 

Q What about the petroleum indus- 
try that the Mexican Government took 
over from U.S. companies? Is the Govy- 
ernment doing a good job on oil pro- 
duction? 

A There is an answer to that question, 
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... Texas produces 10 times as much 


the Government bank has to take over 
the business to protect its loan. That, in 
effect, puts the business in Government 
hands. Then the bank puts somebody in 
charge. That person is supposed to pull 
the business out of the red. But that 
never happens, because usually he is a 
political appointee and not reaily quali- 
fied for the job. 

Q Does the Mexican Government ever 
start any business or industry of its own? 

A That happens, too. For instance, 
there is the food-distributing agency 
called “CEIMSA”—the export and import 
company. It buys all the grains from 
Mexico’s farms, and handles all the grain 
imports from abroad. 

CEIMSA sells staple foods at retail 
through its own 560 local stores—it is the 
largest retail merchant in Mexico. And it 
supplies grain at wholesale to private 


right across the Rio Grande—in the State 
of Texas. 

Both Mexico and Texas have an abun- 
dance of the same subsoil structures that 
produce oil. So you have a basis for com- 
parison in their oil production. 

That comparison shows that Texas— 
just one State—is producing 10 times as 
much petroleum as all of Mexico. 

For many years, “PEMEX’—that is the 
Government's oil subsidiary, Petrdleos 
Mexicanos—put little into new properties 
and drillings. Then, in 1949, it announced 
a huge development program that was 
to cost 470 million dollars over a five- 
year period. Oil officials promised to 
raise production to 132 million barrels of 
crude by 1953. 

Far from doing that, they managed to 
produce only 83 million barrels of crude 
by 1954. They claim this figure to be 
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almost double the amount produced by 
U.S. companies in Mexico in 1937, just 
before expropriation. What they do not 
point out is that production, last year, 
was less than half what it was in the early 
1920s before the U.S. oil industries be- 
gan to be hampered by Government in- 
terference. 

Q What is the real trouble with Mexi- 
co’s oil industry? 

A Much of the Government’s invest- 
ment has gone into private pockets—graft. 
That was especially true before the pres- 
ent head of PEMEX, Antonio Bermudez, 
took over. He is a former businessman 
himself, a successful one. But he can do 
only so much before he runs into political 
opposition. 

There are a few good men like Ber- 
mudez in the petroleum industry. But, 
ever since the Americans were kicked 
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LABOR LEADER TOLEDANO 
... funds from Moscow? 


out, the industry has lost ground tech- 
nologically. In Mexico today, you can see 
8 to 10 men handling a drilling rig that 
3 or 4 men handle in Texas. 

Oilmen say the industry could trim its 
force by at least 10 per cent without re- 
ducing the output of petroleum. But that 
would be politically dangerous in a so- 
cialistic enterprise. The unions would 
fight any such reduction, and politicians 
with friends and relatives holding down 
jobs in PEMEX would also make trouble. 

As a result, there is not much money 
left, after wastage, for capital improve- 
ments—for drillings, and so on. 

And the Government’s investment in 
its oil industry does not begin to compare, 
in volume, with the hundreds of millions 
of dollars in private capital that are in- 
vested in the Texas oil fields. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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‘Parts from 
Reynolds 
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Floor Space” 4 





“Raw materials and equipment cramped 
our floor space tc the point where ‘rubber 
walls’ was a standing joke. Fortunately, our plant 
operating group came up with a more practical 
idea —finished parts from Reynolds. In effect, this move has 


permitted a ‘plant expansion program’ without costing a dollar.” 


Why over-extend in equipment, raw material inventory 
and costly additional floor space? Parts from Reynolds 
Aluminum Fabricating Service can help make and keep 
your plant a low cost plant. For details, call the Reynolds 
office listed under “Aluminum” in your classified tele- 
phone directory or write direct to the address below. Also 
write for brochures covering all Reynolds facilities and 
fabricated parts. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
FABRICATING SERVICE 


2084 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 






Photos taken in Reynolds Parts Producing Plants 





REYNOLDS ELIMINATES YOUR 
REJECT COSTS 


REYNOLDS CUTS YOUR MATERIAL 
HANDLING COSTS 
Reynolds does away with machine and labor pro- 


duction losses and inspection expense because 
you pay only for finished, inspected parts. 


Parts from Reynolds reduce your handling costs 
... also eliminate your probl of scheduling, 
material supply, labor and machine availability. 
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Don’t Walk... 


push a button and 


TALK! 


eAre your executives and employees 
constantly running back and forth? Is 
your switchboard snarled? Can you 
reach hard-to-locate employees? Is 
production lagging? Executone inter- 
com puts an end to this time-and- 
money waste! 

Instant and crystal-clear voice-to- 
voice contact speeds output, increases 
office and plant efficiency, cuts costs! 

No matter what your business, or 
size, let us prove that Executone pays 
for itself quickly— many times over. 
Mail coupon now— 
no obligation! 





INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. T-3 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please let me have: 
() The name of your local Distributor 
() Complete descriptive literature 


NAME. 





FIRM 





ADDRESS CITY 





ee ee at 


In Canada-331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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WHY BOOM MISSES MEXICO 





Another difference shows up. Texas 
oilmen drill many dry holes—they have a 
saying that “gushers begin with dry 
holes.” In Mexico, the Government is 
reluctant to take a chance on new areas. 
Many of the “new fields” announced by 
PEMEX turn out to be no more than ex- 
tensions of existing oil fields. 

Q Is it true that the Mexican Govern- 
ment is letting U.S. oil companies come 
back into the country again? 

A American companies are going back 
in, but only to a very limited extent. 
There are strings tied to the Govern- 
ment’s bid for foreign capital. The pri- 
vate operator takes the risk of drilling 
for oil. If he finds it, he gets 15 per cent 


PRESIDENT RUIZ CORTINES 


diesel trucks—heavy machines for which 
there is no real market in Mexico. 

Q How strong is the Communist Party 
—is it a danger in Mexico? 

A In Mexico, Vicente Lombardo Tole. 
dano, the labor leader, makes annual trips 
to Moscow. He is believed to come back 
with large funds that the Russians give 
him to carry on extensive propaganda in 
Mexico. 

The Soviet Embassy has the biggest 
building of any embassy in Mexico, and 
is said to have the largest number of 
émploves. It has a whole printing plant, 
too. There is a magazine called Cultura 
Soviet ica—“Soviet Culture”—telling of the 
trips of prominent Mexican politicians to 
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... a friend of free enterprise? 


of the production for the life of his 25- 
year contract with the Government in 
that new area. In addition, he gets 50 
per cent more of the production until 
all of the exploration costs have been 
repaid. 

Q Do these companies have any as- 
surance against expropriation? 

A Yes, everybody has more security 
today. Businessmen say it is because 30 
years of socialistic experiments has final- 
ly convinced even the politicians that 
they need to make concessions to get 
oil in the large quantities that Mexico 
needs. 

Q Does that point to a definite change 
of Government policy, away from federal 
ownership? 

A Not yet. The Government is still 
taking on other activities. For instance, 
it is starting up a factory to make 10-ton 


Russia, how they are feted there and ap- 
pear in public with Soviet officials. 

The Communist Party of Mexico, itself, 
gets only a small vote, but it is extremely 
active. It has a newspaper, and for many 
years there has been a university called 
La Universidad Obrera—The Labor Uni- 


versity — where Marxist doctrines are 
taught. 
Q Mexico's President, Adolfo Ruiz 


Cortines, is described as a “conservative” 
who is trying to encourage private enter- 
prise. Is that impression correct? 

A He is regarded as a good and honest 
man. But businessmen say he is influ- 
enced by many left-wingers in Govern- 
ment, and by his 30 years of contact with 
the left. He has said that free enter- 
prise can pull Mexico out of its eco- 
nomic troubles. But little has been done 
so far. 
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“Here’s tae ye!””—the true Scot’s toast, is clearly indi- 
cated when the Scotch is King George IV. Known 
around the world for its rich body and rare flavour, 
King George IV now awaits your pleasure here. 


“King George lV” a 
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86.8 PROOF 100% SCOTCH WHISKIES. IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 











ROY F. ATWOOD 
Partner, J. R. 
Timmins & Co., 
Brokers. Authority 
on Atlantic Salmon 
Fishing, Member, 
Atlantic Salmon 
Association and 
Seigniory Club of 
Canada, 


“This is Canada’s Restigouche River. Of all 
the great salmon rivers, it is my favorite water. 
A short flight from Boston, this area is less 
than a day by air from almost any point in 
the United States—via American Airlines. 




















Air travel has made available many otherwise remote spots to 


sportsmen—and made new territories easily accessible to 
businessmen. At J. R. Timmins & Co., our executives fly American 
both in the United States and to Canada. American Airlines’ 
schedules are numerous and serve most of our important markets.” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “ 


Aeris Leading Airline 
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HIGH QUALITY 


Steel 


We are now operating the first 
Oxygen Steel Process in the 
United States. This dramatic 
new method of refining is 
producing high quality steel 
with a low nitrogen content. 


The advantages of the 

Oxygen Steel Process are another 
reason why McLouth high 
quality sheet and strip steels 
will serve you better in the 
product you make today 

and the product 

you plan for tomorrow. 


McLoutH Stee. CorporRAtTION 
Detroit, Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 
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.-. Seasoned Fighters 


They Know War—and the Russians 


Veteran, tested leaders are to take 
command of West Germany's armed 
forces. Most of them have fought the 


Russians in two wars. They bring ex- 
perience and knowledge of Russia’s 
fighting ways to the aid of the West. 
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HIGH COMMAND of tough, experi- 
A enced, professional fighting men is 
being assembled to train and lead West 
Germany’s armed forces, as those forces 
come into being. 

Most of these men have seen service 
in two wars. They fought the Russians 
in both, beat them in the first and drove 
far into Russia in the second. They are 
familiar with the sort of enemy they may 
have to face in the East. 

They were trained in the old German 
tradition. They have worn in some cases 
the decorations of the Germany of the 
Kaisers and of the regime of Adolf Hit- 
ler. But they also are military men who, 
as a rule, have kept out of politics and 
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GEN. LUDWIG CRUEWELL 
... the man in over-all command? 
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are ready to work with Allied leaders 
in defending Western Europe. 

Top man. Gen. Ludwig Cruewell, 
who for a time led the hard-hitting 
Afrika Corps in World War II, is to be 
Inspector General of the Armed Forces, 
the man in over-all command. 

General Cruewell is an expert on tank 
warfare. He led Panzer divisions into 
Russia and, later, he and his armored 
forces drove through the Yugoslav de- 
fenses in the Nisava Valley and captured 
Belgrade. Then he participated in the 
invasion of Greece. 

In January, 1942, Cruewell was made 
a full general and given command of an 
armored corps in North Africa. There he 
served under the famed Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel, who made life precarious 
for the British in the desert country. 
Rommel returned to Germany and Crue- 
well became temporary commander. 

On June 1 of the same year, General 
Cruewell made an observation flight over 
E] Alamein. His plane was shot down 
and the General spent the remainder of 
the war in a British prison camp. 

General Cruewell, son of a printer and 
bookseller, enlisted in a cavalry regi- 
ment in 1911 and became a second lieu- 
tenant less than a year and a half later. 
Throughout the first World War, from 
1914 to 1918, he did front-line duty as a 
second lieutenant and first lieutenant. 
He stayed with the Army of the Weimar 
Republic and the Hitler regime, became 
a brigadier general in November, 1939. 

After World War II, in 1951, General 
Cruewell was elected the first chairman 
of an association of former members of 
the Afrika Corps. Addressing the asso- 
ciation, he urged the veterans to support 
the present Government and the Western 
powers and warned against accepting 
members with radical ideas. 


RENEE Se 


Strategist. Gen. Adolf Heusinger, who 
is to be Chief of Staff, is the only one 
among the new commanders who also 
was a member of Hitler's Supreme Gen- 
eral Staff. There he distinguished himself 
in the field of logistics and general opera- 
tional planning. 

Since 1950, General Heusinger has 
been at the middle of all planning for 
the new German armed forces. He has 
acted as military adviser to Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and has been in charge 
of rearmament planning in the unofficial 
defense ministry. He is described as 
shrewd and skeptical. 

General Heusinger started his military 
career 40 years ago as an enlisted man, 
got his commission in the first World War 

(Continued on page 68) 
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GEN. ADOLF HEUSINGER 
... Strategy and logistics 
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Bonn’‘s new Staff Chief 
was a critic of Hitler... 


and, like General Cruewell, stayed on to 
make the Army his career. Most of his 
World War II service was at General 
Headquarters on the Russian front. 

Nevertheless, General Heusinger was 
standing at Adolf Hitler's side in East 
Prussian Headquarters when a bomb 
meant for Hitler exploded. This was the 
culmination of a plot by ranking generals 
to dispose of Der Fiihrer. General Heu- 
singer, who was aware of the plot but not 
of the date, was wounded. 

The General himself had opposed the 
military coup, although he had become 
growingly critical of the conduct of the 
war. He was arrested under suspicion 
of having participated in the plot but 


—Wide World 


GEN. ADOLF GALLAND 
. .. Shot down 107 Allied planes 





was released after two months without 
being given another assignment. 

Army head. Gen. Walter Wenck, 
54, who is to be Inspector General of the 
Army, himself commanded an army on 
the Russian front in World War II. Prior 
to that, as a tank officer, he took part in 
the German breakthrough into France 
in 1940. And, as the war drew to an end, 
he was given a special assignment. 

In the last days, General Wenck was 
given command of a newly assembled 
army with the task of relieving Berlin of 
Russian encirclement and so of saving 
Adolf Hitler and his capital. It was too 
late. When that became apparent, Gen- 
eral Wenck turned his efforts to directing 
soldiers and civilians across the River 
Elbe and so into American, rather than 
Russian hands. 

After World War II, General Wenck 
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. .- German Air Force: 
1,300 planes, 85,000 men 


became an official of a Ruhr steel works. 
As an agent of that company, he has 
visited Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
in Formosa and President Juan D. Perén 
of Argentina. 

Airman. Gen. Adolf Galland, 42, a 
flying ace of World War II, is generally 
expected to become Inspector General 
of the Air Force, which is scheduled to 
grow eventually to 1,300 planes and 85,- 
000 men. 

The General is credited with having 
shot down 107 Allied planes. He was a 
general at 29. Galland learned to fly 
gliders in the days when the Versailles 
Treaty forbade other German aviation. 
He flew as a volunteer in the Spanish 
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GEN. WALTER WENCK 
. fought on the Russian front 


Civil War. And, after World War II, he 
spent five years as an adviser to the 
Argentine Air Force. 

General Galland is believed to be the 
only surviving Luftwaffe World War IL 
general who has had experience with jets. 

U-boat man, Capt. Otto Kretschmer, 
42, who had a burst of renown as a sub- 
marine commander in the early years of 
World War II, is scheduled to become 
Inspector General of West Germany’s 
small Navy, a fleet of high-speed patrol 
boats with 25,000 men. 

Captain Kretschmer, who entered the 
German Navy in 1930, was assigned to 
U-boat duty. In all, it is estimated that 
he sank some 313,600 gross tons of mer- 
chant ships, mostly British. He got to 
be known as “the wolf of the Atlantic.” 

The British captured him in 1941, 

(Continued on page 70) 
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B&O men everywhere 
are alert to the needs of 
less-than-carload ship- 
pers. With dependable 
Time-Saver Service they 
offer savings in time and 
worry. Let them help 
you today. 





Ask our man! 
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MALLORY- SHARON reports on 
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What’s this? 
WE’RE MAKING METAL BY PUSHBUTTON! 


@ The familiar sights of steelmaking are strangely absent in 
a titanium plant. The melting crucibles must not only be 
completely enclosed, but maintained under vacuum, to pre- 
vent contamination of the molten titanium by gases. And the 
crucible requires special cooling, otherwise it would react 
with the titanium it holds. 


In Mallory-Sharon’s new titanium melting plant, production 
methods have been refined further, with all melting opera- 
tions remotely controlled by pushbutton. This assures safety 
and provides the strictest control of processing possible. The 
result is consistently high quality and uniformity in the tita- 
nium and titanium alloy mill products which Mallory-Sharon 
produces. 


Mallory-Sharon’s technical leadership, in research and 
production techniques, is good reason for you to call us in 
your applications of lightweight, corrosion-resistant titanium. 


Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corporation, Niles, Ohio. 


MALLORY SHARON 
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. . - 380,000 ground troops 
for Germany’s generals 


however, and he spent the rest of the 
war as a prisoner in Canada, 

Army group commanders. The West 
German land forces, eventually to com- 
prise 380,000 men, are to be divided 
into two groups. In command will be: 

@ Gen. Hasso von Manteuffel, 58, a 
tank expert who led a Panzer army into 
the Battle of the Bulge, the German 
counterattack of late 1944 that dashed 
Allied hopes of a quick victory. A pro- 
fessional soldier since 1916, General von 
Manteuffel also saw tank duty in Russia 
and North Africa. 

After the war, General von Manteuffel 
went into politics, became a member of 
the Bundestag and recently was one of a 


International 


CAPT. OTTO KRETSCHMER 
... ‘the wolf of the Atlantic’ 


group that visited the United States. He 
is an advocate of the American system 
of civilian control of the military. Gen- 
eral von Manteuffel is to command the 
“Army Group North.” At the top of the 
Southern group is to be: 

® Gen. Count Gerhard von Schwerin, 
56, a professional soldier since he was 
15 years old. He saw service in both 
world wars. At the start of World War 
II, he was removed from the General 
Staff because of a policy disagreement 
with Hitler. He then became a battle 
commander on several fronts and at one 
time had command of a corps. 

Experience. Such are the careers and 
equipment of the men who are to com- 
mand the German forces. They empha- 
size experience, professional qualifica- 
tions and a knowledge of the potential 
enemy and his fighting ways. 
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SUN’S MORE THAN 400 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
SPEED PRODUCTION ... CUT COSTS 


An untapped source of increased profits for in- 
dustry lies in the thoughtful selection of indus- 
trial petroleum products. 

Whatever you need...whether it’s a cutting oil 
to help give smoother surface finishes to air- 
plane parts...a tractor lubricant to insure against 
breakdowns during harvest time...or a fuel oil 
for a diesel locomotive...Sun can recommend 
exactly the right product to help you reduce 
operating costs to an absolute minimum. 











INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Your Sun representative has more than 400 
products — lubricants, process oils, waxes and 
petrochemicals — designed to speed production, 
improve processing, and increase profits in every 
industry. You’ll get more value from your petro- 
leum dollar when you buy from Sun. 


Watch your industry's trade magazine 
to see how Sun Industrial Petroleum Products 
help serve your industry 




















Heavier payloads ride on high-strength Jalten 


In truck transportation, profits de- 
pend on payloads. Payload weights, 
however, are limited by gross weight 
regulations. To get maximum pay- 
load within those limits, it’s often 
necessary to eliminate dead weight in 
truck and trailer bodies. 

The profit-minded trucking indus- 
try is now eliminating dead weight by 





JALTEN sections 
provide equal strength 
with lighter weight—or 
greater strength with 
equivalent weight. 


the use of a lighter, high-strength J&L 
steel called JALTEN. It permits up 
to 30% reduction of dead weight in 
frames, floor channels, cross mem- 
bers, body sheets and rub rails. 

In an auto-transport trailer, for 
example, nearly a ton of dead weight 
can be eliminated by the use of 
JALTEN in place of mild steel. 








What’s more, JALTEN offers greater 
resistance to corrosion and fatigue, 
and is easily formed and welded. 

High-strength, low-alloy JALTEN 
steel has many other profitable appli- 
cations. If your application calls for 
steel of high strength, with /ighter 
than conventional weight, call on 
J&L for JALTEN. 


Sones + Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip * Tin Plate * Tubular 
Products * Plates, Structurals, Hot Rolled Bars * Hot Extruded 
and Cold Drawn Bars * Wire and Wire Products * Electricweld 
Tubing * Wire Rope * Steel Containers * Coal Chemicals 


Look to J&L... for the steels 


that work for modern industry 
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Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....ROME....BELGRADE....CAIRO..e- 





>> Keep in mind that what Soviet Russia really wants is this: 

A stampede to peace, led by Russia. 

A deal with West Germany, direct, bypassing the Western Allies. 

Neutrality for everybody willing to buy it. 

Coexistence for those not ready for neutrality, Soviet style. 

Trade with everybody, particularly with those who have what Russia wants. 
That includes food. Raw materials, too. Preferably on credit. 

Theme song for the world as Russia wants it: Let's just _be friends. 











>> Why not peace, then? Everyone wants peace. Why not go along with Russia? 
Perhaps, at long last, Soviet leaders have seen the light. Well, note this: 
Relaxing tensions, Moscow style, means relaxing tensions with practically 
everybody. Austrians, Yugoslavs, Germans, Japanese--the Kremlin talks peace 
with them all. There are Soviet missions to London, to Paris, too. Neutral 
Nehru of India gets a big welcome in Moscow. One exception. You guessed it. 
Aim of the Soviet peace blitz is to isolate the U.S. 











>> Why all the rush, the hurry, by Soviet leaders? There is a deadline. 
Talks "at the summit" are coming soon, proposed for mid-July, a month away. 
The top men of the U.S., Great Britain, France and Soviet Russia meet then. 
Before that time the Kremlin wants to drive as many wedges as possible 
between the U.S. and its allies, between the U.S. and the rest of the world. 
Moscow does not expect to win West Germany, France, Britain, overnight. 
Moscow does expect to raise doubts and suspicions about U.S. policy, to 
open cracks in the Western Alliance, to provide openings for Moscow's line. 














>> This much, say Western experts, you can expect “at the summit." 

War talk will be out. Communists will not threaten to grab Formosa, the 
offshore islands, Indo-China. Asia will not be discussed. 

Germany has top priority. The President will find out whether Soviet 
leaders are prepared to talk about free elections for a united Germany. 

One condition, set by the West, stays firm. Germany must be sovereign, 
free to choose its own allies, free to rearm for the defense of Europe. 

One conclusion looks certain to the experts. Whatever the outcome, the 
U.S. will be denounced by Communists as the enemy of peace, the champion of war. 








>> All of a sudden, to Western Europeans, the mystery has gone out of Russia. 
Men of the Kremlin, taking a big chance, are showing themselves. You can see 
candid camera shots of them in European newspapers. You can read all about them. 
(over) 
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You can hear people, suddenly, talking about them as people, not symbols. 
As supermen, aloof, mysterious, hermits of the Kremlin, rarely seen, men 
in the Stalin model made Russia distant, ominous, unpredictable, never funny. 
As people, the Khrushchevs, Bulganins and Mikoyans now visible are human. 
They fit into types people know. They come out second best in exchanges of 
repartee with Western diplomats. They denounce the mistakes of their prede- 
cessors in office. They mug for cameras, bungle sometimes, show human failings. 
Europeans can laugh at Russia's leaders now. Khrushchev, to Italians, is 
like a small-time ward boss, not like a Russian Mussolini. Bulganin, to French- 
men, looks like a provincial mayor, not a Russian Napoleon. Mikoyan, to Britons, 
looks like a pushcart peddler, not a trade czar. It's rough on Soviet prestige. 
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>> All over the Soviet Union, the best athletes are hard at work on full- 
time, highly paid sports training. They are the "amateurs" under orders to go 
to Australia next year and win the Olympic Games of 1956 for the Kremlin. 

This August, in Geneva, Switzerland, there will be another competition. 

Officially, there is no contest in the "Atoms for Peace Conference." Idea, 
proposed by the U.S. and sponsored by the United Nations, is for the nations 
now applying nuclear energy to better living to tell and show what they are doing. 
Actually, 84 nations will be watching the "Atomic Olympics" of 1955. 

















>> For Russia, the Geneva meeting is a challenge to put up or shut up. 

Soviet talk has given the world the impression that the Soviet Union is far 
out ahead in applying nuclear energy to peaceful ends. While the U.S. makes 
bombs, Soviet propagandists say, Communists in the Soviet Union are using atomic 
energy to change the course of rivers, to make the Arctic tundra flower. 

Soviet performance now has a chance to measure up to Soviet propaganda. 

At Geneva the world's top nuclear scientists are to present papers and to show 
through their exhibits that they are doing what they claim they are doing. 








>> U.S., so far, has filed 524 scientific papers with the United Nations for 
presentation to the Conference. Soviet total, to date, 94 papers. 

First paper to be filed when the U.N. opened its doors was a Soviet paper 
describing “the operation of a 5,000-kilowatt industrial atomic-power station." 
Only comparable U.S. atomic-power station is the one on the atomic submarine. 

First exhibit announced by the U.S. was a $350,000 nuclear reactor to be 
operated on the spot by delegates to the meeting. In addition, U.S. private 
industry, including firms now building a 60,000-kilowatt reactor in Pittsburgh 
and a 250,000-kilowatt reactor to serve New York City, will have special exhibits. 

Last word on the “Atomic Olympics" will be the unofficial verdict of the 
world's scientists. U.S. expects to learn a lot about Soviet atomic science. 

























>> To keep you up to date on little wars, still unsettled..... 

The Mau Mau in Kenya have until July 10 to surrender without penalty. In 
three years these terrorists have killed about 2,000. There were 10,000 Mau 
Mau; there may still be 7,000. Britain expects trouble in Kenya for many years. 

Arab and Israeli still are shooting each other daily along the Gaza Strip, 
a coastal area packed with Arab refugees from Israel and run by Egypt. Israel is 
after a truce first, then peace. But Egypt won't recognize Israel as a country. 

Coexistence, even where Communism is not involved, takes time. 
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PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 


The Alloy that helped make color TV possible 





THE PRoBLEm: 70 make colors be- 
have in TV tubes. Behind the face of 
a color tube is a shadow mask. This 
is a paper-thin metal sheet with 
hundreds of thousands of holes. Each 
is 1/100th of an inch in diameter. 

Each hole guides the tube’s three 
electron beams so that each beam 
focuses on the ri ght phosphor dot (red, 
green or blue) on the color screen. 

The pioneers of color TV could find 
no metal that was suitable for etching 
all the tiny holes on the shadow mask. 
So they came to Anaconda. 


THE SOLUTION: Anaconda Metal- 
lurgists developed a brand new alloy 
—6% Cupro Nickel. The American 
Brass Company — an Anaconda sub- 
sidiary — now makes sheets of this 
new metal that are perfect for 21” 
color-tube masks. The fantastic prob- 
lem of etching 400,000 perfect holes 
in a 21” TV mask was solved. A brand 
new form of entertainment came into 
the American living room to be en- 
joyed by all. The riotous colors of 
the rainbow were at last harnessed 
to enchant millions of fascinated TV 
viewers. 


THE FUTURE: Controlling the aim of 
electrons is just one way Anaconda 
helps industry. Research at Anaconda 
is solving many other metal problems 
—some of which may affect your in- 
dustry. Why not talk to the Man from 
Anaconda today? He brings to your 
problem metallurgical and techno- 
logical experience that can save you 
time and money. Anaconda, 25 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


ANACONDA 





ISTANBUL, TURKEY... a city of 
fabulous beauty . . . presents a dramatic setting 
for the new Istanbul Hilton—the second Hilton 
Hotel in Europe. Overlooking the Bospho 
this magnificent 300 room hotel with the most 
advanced conceptions of luxurious comfort 


and convenience opens an entire new area for 


Consult your Travel Agent, write direct, contact Hilton 
Hotels International Reservation Office: 401 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 1,N.Y.Tel. LOngacre 3-6900; Teletype NY 1-1234, 


or any Hilton Hotel. Credit accommodations are available 


for guests presenting Hilton and Statler Hotels Credit Cards. 


. : MO 
. 


iy 


world travelers. The landscaped gardens, ter- 


races, tennis courts, reflecting pool and pri- 
vate balconies blend perfectly with the surging 
progress of Istanbul. In keeping with high 
Hilton standards, guests will enjoy fine accommo- 
dations, superb cuisine and friendly hospitality. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
THE CONRAD HILTON 


CHICAGO 5, ILL, Conrad N. Hilton, President 
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““Wonder Drugs” 


NEW CURE FOR MENTAL ILLS? 


Two drugs are promising to revolutionize 
the treatment of mental disease. 

Just what those drugs can do is told here 
by leading authorities, testifying before Con- 
gress. Indicated effects are these: 

@ Violent patients, with little chance of 
recovery heretofore, often respond quickly. 


~ 


Following are extracts from the transcript of hearings on 
Labor Department and Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment appropriations held by the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on May 17, 1955: 


Dr. Kline [Dr. Nathan Kline, director of research, Rock- 
land State Hospital, Orangeburg, N. Y.]: Mr. Chairman, this 
is an extremely exciting time to be in psychiatric research. 
There are some of us who have been working in the field for 
a number of years, but relatively few. I have been doing 
psychiatric research for some 10 years, and until very recently 
it was extremely difficult to find support or help to work in 
the field. There are some of us consumed by curiosity to know 
why the mind works and how it works, along with attempting 
to alleviate the tremendous illness. 

* oO e 

It has been only in the past year and a half or two years 
that this renewed impetus has come along, and in part, I think, 
tribute should be paid to the pharmaceutical industry, to their 
ingenuity, luck, and also the ability to devote their resources 
to this field. It looked fairly hopeless until quite recently. 

Then, interestingly enough, these two drugs reserpine and 
chlorpromazine, burst upon the scene at the same time. 
Our interest is to try to evaluate them, to tell not only 
that they do work, but how they work, on whom, and why 
they work. 

2 oO oO 

The original work on reserpine was reported in India. It 
was there used as a cure-all for high blood pressure, snake- 
bite, toxemia, pregnancy, insomnia, practically anything you 
can mention. 

These practitioners were looked down upon by the so-called 
Western scientists. Then a few years ago some of them 
decided to find whether the high blood pressure-reducing 
effects were actually as effective as reported. Lo and behold, 
they found they were effective. And Dr. Wilkins in Boston 
and others about two or three years ago demonstrated that 
the drug was very effective in the treatment of high blood 
pressure. On the basis of this, science then also claimed 
it would have an effect on insanity, and since we were so des- 
perate for methods of treatment, we decided to try to 
evaluate it. 

At that time, we used what appeared to be a very large 
dose, compared to the blood-pressure dose. The results of our 
first study showed that the drug was effective as a sedative, 
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® Disturbed adolescents show a large per- 
centage discharged after a few months. 

® Hospitalization for the mentally ill can 
be shortened, often avoided altogether. 

© Treatment by drugs, in many cases, can 
be catried on at home, by the family doctor. 

®@ Cost of treatment may be cut far back. 


that is, that less restraints were needed, there were fewer 
assaults, and the patients were less disturbed. But no one 
appeared to be cured of the disease. 

However, on the basis of this, we felt it was worth further 
investigation. About that time an intramuscular form of the 
drug came along, and it was with that that we have been 
getting the really dramatic results. 

° a ® 

We then gave this drug to 200 acutely disturbed psychotic 
females, and when females are acutely psychotically disturbed, 
they really are. 

Of this group we found that 22 per cent of these patients 
whose prognosis was otherwise practically nil were discharged 
from the hospital within a period of five to six months. This 
was very dramatic, because normally this type of patient 
would not have been discharged. 

I mentioned over here that from this same building, the 
prior year, only 4.7 per cent of the patients were discharged, 
and here within a six months’ period 22 per cent of the group 
who were given the drug were discharged. 

oO 2 oO 

There are side effects, but none of them are serious. With 
reserpine, and the risk that is involved, it is relatively small 
considering the benefits to be derived. 

We then carried our researches further, proceeding a step 
at a time, and we used it on the admission service to take care 
of patients who were awaiting electric-shock therapy, since it 
takes five or six weeks to work them up and get permission. 
Of 90 patients whom we placed on reserpine simply to keep 
them calm until ready for electric shock, we found two thirds 
of them no longer needed electric shock when the permission 
had been obtained. 

As a result of that, we tried to see if we could replace 
electric shock entirely and get even better results. Since 
December of last year on no patient on the female admission 
service have we found it necessary to employ electric shock. 
We are just beginning to summarize our results. Although it 
is too early to know definitely, the results look better than we 
have gotten with electric shock. 

Another group of patients whom we tested are the disturbed 
adolescents, which constitutes a real problem. Here again we 
found that even with the schizophrenic children, they im- 
proved while on medication and that the nonschizophrenics 
out of the group of 14, eight of them were well enough to 
leave the hospital after three or four months of treatment. And 
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..- “Drugs open the way for better therapy” 


there is the possibility of application of these drugs even prior 
to admission. It may cut in on our hospital admission rate. 

We are similarly testing other drugs as they come along, 
chlorpromazine, frenquel, and so forth. We are attempting 
to determine what type of patient will respond best to what 
type of drug. But there certainly is a need for more support 
for investigations of this type, and I think that the future 
looks entirely different than it did two years ago; that psy- 
chiatry is finally coming of age. 

As a final comment, I think the purported arguments be- 
tween those that believe in psychotherapy or psychoanalytic 
orientation on drug research, it is not a conflict between them. 
Freud himself says that behind every psychoanalyst stands 
the man with a syringe, and up until the present time we 
have had no drugs to put into the syringe. We finally are 
reaching such a point. 

So that the drugs open a way for better therapy. They are 
not going to replace it, but they are going to make possible 
better treatment than has ever been possible in the past. 


“Normal” After Treatment? 


Senator Hill [Lister Hill (Dem.), of Alabama, chairman of 
the Subcommittee]: Doctor, of the 22 per cent who were dis- 
charged within five months, I do not suppose enough time has 
elapsed to give any final answer, but do you think they are 
pretty well on the road to what we might call a normal 
condition? 

Dr. Kline: Our estimate to date is that about two thirds of 
these patients have been able to maintain their improvement 
without any further medication. About a third of them have 
slipped, but if they did slip, in every case when they were 
re-treated, they were brought back to their normal level. And 
we now keep them on maintenance doses of the drug, and 
they have been able to hold their improvement. 

You were right, sir, that it is too short to know what the 
long-term picture is. It will be another four or five years be- 
fore we can write anything like a definitive story. But to see 
patients who were formerly untreatable within a matter of 
weeks or months become sane, rational human beings, means 
that the wall has been breached. So that it is now simply a 
matter of improving on them. 

= o o 

Mr. Gorman [Mike Gorman, executive director, National 
Mental Health Committee]: Next we have Dr. Henry Brill, 
commissioner for research for the New York State Department 
of Mental Health. They have done as much work on the 
drugs in the New York State system, I believe, as any in the 
country. 

I thought that he might present to the Committee both 
the need for the evaluation of these new drugs and just how 
this procedure will be followed, Dr. Brill. 

Dr. Brill: First I would like to say Amen to what has been 
said here already. We obviously are on the threshold of a 
new type of procedure in psychiatry. I will review briefly 
where we stand in New York as a background for what might 
be considered as a series of needs and possibilities. 

About a year ago we became interested in the use of these 
drugs, and after a month or two, it was quite obvious that the 
drugs really have the psychiatric effects which you have heard 
described here, that they were therapeutically active. The 
next step was to get them into use in a large group of patients 
so that we could tell something about the broad expanse of 
effect. 

Starting in January, we had 4,200 patients on treatment. 
In February it rose to 5,500; the next months, 6,900; the last 
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month it was 8,300. That is 8,300 patients on drug therapy 
of a total 93,000 patients in the Department of Mental 
Hygiene in New York State. 

One fact has stood out as fairly well proved, and that is that 
these drugs will allow us to carry out a more humane kind of 
treatment. Restraint and seclusion, which is something that 
we try to minimize at all times, has been recorded for years, 
and it has stood at a fairly stable index figure. It was an 
irreducible minimum. 

Within the last six months, restraint and seclusion figures 
for the department as a whole have dropped about 20 per 
cent. Where the drugs have been applied most intensively, 
these figures have dropped even more. In some places they 
have been cut in half. 

It is extremely important for public relations, extremely 
important for morale among the employes. It is valuable for 
the hospital as a whole. But in spite of the fact that we 
have applied these drugs broadly now for about five months 
and we have applied them in a number of different settings, 
there are lots of questions that remain to be answered. 

We have applied them, for example, in the treatment of 
delinquents and antisocial behavior; people who are in cor- 
rectional institutions. That is one field where it should be 
tried. 

We have applied the drugs in the treatment of epileptics 
who are disturbed and in hospitals because of their behavior. 
We have also used them in the case of mental retardation 
with disturbed behavior—this all in addition to the mentally 
ill that we have just described. 

Now, the evaluation of the drugs in all these settings has 
given us a qualitative answer, not a quantitative answer. We 
know that both drugs are useful. We know that we can get 
certain results. But we do not know how good they are; that 
is, we do not know how much better the results of treatment 
are than the results of spontaneous evolution of illness. We do 
not know how these drugs compare with each other really or 
with other standard methods of treatment. 

= = o 

Mr. Gorman: Senator, my final witness is a kind of a 
“sleeper.” 

I ran across, in the Southern Medical Journal, an article by 
Dr. Frank Ayd, Jr., from Baltimore. He has come through with 
three or four more very brilliant papers since then. Last week 
he delivered a talk before the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion on the use of the drugs in private practice, which I think 
opens up a whole new frontier of treatment away from the 
mental hospital. 

I remember at the convention the thought was that mental 
patients would be treated by the family doctor outside of the 
hospital in those cases if we developed the drugs. 


* o = 


Report on Private Practice 


Dr. Ayd: I would like to present the picture that we see 
in the private practice of psychiatry. About 18 months ago 
I became interested in research of these drugs for treatment 
of nonhospitalized patients. The objective of the research was 
to determine certain factors; one, was it possible by the use 
of these drugs to reduce admissions to our already overcrowd- 
ed State hospitals to private psychiatric hospitals; second- 
ly, we wanted to know whether or not these drugs would 
make it possible to treat a larger number of psychiatric patients 
in our hospitals, or in general nursing homes; third, we wanted 
to know whether or not these drugs would make it possible 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Gordon Mackenzie, Manager of Monroe's Downtown N. Y. Branch. With Monroe since '38. Wartime Naval Commander. Mac and wife are 
active in Summit, N. J. civic and golf circles. He’s Dartmouth club member. Shown with sons: Gordon Jr., Princeton '57; David, Yale '58 


Two Families are behind this Man! 


Behind the success of New York’s Man from tively on your needs, not his machines! It will 
Monroe, Gordon Mackenzie, are two ‘‘families”’: pay to put your figuring problems in his 
a wonderfully relaxed and closely-knit home, capable hands. 

and the incomparable family of Monroe figuring There’s a Man from Monroe near you, in one 
machines! Everything in his background enables of Monroe’s 275 factory-owned offices. Call the 
him to serve business better, because he under- branch listed in the yellow pages of your local 
stands your problems in terms of people as well telephone book. Monroe Calculating Machine 
as in figuring machines. Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 

Your own Man from Monroe is a man you can F 


count on to help do your figuring work faster, 
more dependably, more economically. And, 
because his is the most complete line of figuring 


machines, his recommendations are based objec- 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N R O CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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.. ‘These drugs can reduce the cost of psychiatric care” 


to shorten the period of hospitalization when that was neces- 
sary. Finally, we wanted to know whether or not these drugs 
would reduce the cost of psychiatric illness for the private 
patients, which, as all of you well know, is a very important 
factor. 

After working with these drugs intensively last November, 
I made the first report on the use of these drugs in the treat- 
ment of private patients at the Southern Medical Meeting at 
St. Louis. I reported that these drugs make it possible to 
treat many disturbed patients or ambulatory patients—that 
is, outside the hospital—-who would otherwise require hos- 
pitalization. At the same time, I reported that this initial study 
indicates that these drugs are a very useful contribution to the 
therapeutic work carried on by different kinds of institutions. 
However, a long-term study of the effectiveness of this drug 
is definitely indicated. 

At the American Phychiatric Association meeting in At- 
lantic City last week, I reported on the treatment of 300 
more private patients, in which I pointed out some facts; one, 
that these drugs make it possible to treat outside of a hospital 
many patients who would have had to be hospitalized; in the 
instances where hospitalization is necessary, patients could be 
adequately treated in a general hospital or a regular nursing 
home. After a week or two of hospitalization, these patients 
could be discharged and their treatment continued in the 
office. 

Only in the most seriously disturbed patients was it neces- 
sary to admit these patients to a psychiatric hospital for a 
few weeks. 


What Is Done for Aged Patients 


One thing we have learned very quickly, which is of fun- 
damental importance and which has not been brought out 
here, is that the admissions to our State hospitals of the aged 
patients has gone up phenomenally in the last few years. We 
found the geriatric patients could make satisfactory home ad- 
justments while taking these drugs, something which was 
important not only from the standpoint of the patients and 
the patient’s family, who preferred it this way, but which is 
of a tremendous interest and significance because it reduces 
the admissions to our State hospital. 

Without these drugs, senile patients would have been placed 
in nursing homes or private psychiatric hospitals. When 
treated with these drugs, they were able either to remain 
in private nursing homes, or else return back to their family 
instead of entering a psychiatric hospital. 

In essence, what we found can be very easily summarized 
as follows: These drugs are a valuable addition to the therapy 
of practicing psychiatry. Practically utilized, they can increase 
the number of patients who may be treated in the office. 

Secondly, they can shorten the period of hospitalization, or 
make hospitalization unnecessary, thereby reducing admissions 
to our overcrowded State hospitals. 

Thirdly, they can replace or reduce need for some of the 
physical methods of treatment, such as electric-shock therapy, 
which we cannot always employ because of physical reasons, 
and so forth. 

Finally, and most important, these drugs can reduce the 
cost of psychiatric care. ; 

At 1:30 this morning I had a brilliant demonstration of 
what these drugs can do, because I was called out to see a 
30-year-old woman who was destroying the furniture in her 
home, was acutely disturbed, with acute schizophrenic psy- 
chosis. Under ordinary circumstances, that would have meant 
calling in the police to restrain her and take her off to a 
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psychiatric institution. By simply administering one of these 
drugs to the patient at home she became quiet enough where 
she could be admitted to a general hospital for possibly two 
weeks, at the end of which time she could go home. 

I could cite another example. We had a beautiful demon- 
stration of what these drugs can do in the case of a pair of 
twins. The older sister, before these drugs became available, 
had a schizophrenic psychosis and she required a period of 
hospitalization for almost six months and a total of 18 months 
of psychiatric treatment. The total cost was slightly more 
than $3,200. 

A few months ago the twin sister developed the same, 
identical illness and was brought to my office by five men who 
had to hold her in restraint because of her disturbed be- 
havior. She was admitted to a general nursing home for a 
period of one week only, received no shock therapy; at the 
end of three months was completely discharged. The total 
cost to the family, including the foster hospitalization, was 
$325. 

So there you see what we can do outside of a hospital. 

These drugs are definitely valuable to us. There are many 
questions that we do not know and which we need to know 
if we are going to use them properly and increase their 
effectiveness so that we can enable normal people to remain 
not only out of hospitals, but also, deeply important, the 
majority of these patients were able to work while they re- 
ceived treatment, so that there was no loss of income on the 
part of the patient or of the family. 

And these things reduce the number of people who have 
to seek public assistance and so forth. So that there are many 
things about these drugs which we should know and we can’t 
possibly know it unless we do further research. And that, of 
course, is impossible unless someone supports it. That is why 
we are doing it. 

Thank you. 


“Available for All Doctors” 


Senator Hill: Doctor, how long have you had these drugs? 

Dr. Ayd: I started to use the drugs before they became 
available to the general medical profession, since I, like 
Dr. Kline, was doing basic research. They have been avail- 
able on the market for approximately one year, so that they 
are available to all doctors in the United States. 

If it were possible for us to teach, for example, a general 
practitioner, particularly those out in the counties, and so 
forth, where psychiatric help is not immediately available, if 
we could get literature out to these men in circumstances like 
happened to me at 1:30 this morning, we would make a 
tremendous advance. Instead of people calling in the State 
police to take patients off to the State hospital, they could 
treat that patient themselves, before they get psychiatric 
help for them, without following the usual routine of rushing 
them off to a psychiatric hospital. 

Senator Hill: You say many of these people are able, 
with the administration of these drugs, to carry on with their 
work, their occupation? 

Dr. Ayd: Yes, sir. I have treated now over 500 patients 
in my private practice with these drugs, and fully 80 per cent 
of these people are working people, or they are housewives in 
their homes taking care of their children. 

This twin that I just described had a family and at the 
end of one week she was discharged from the hospital and 
returned home and began immediately to take up her house- 
hold duties. As long as she took the drugs she was perfectly 
all right. 
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What's that corroded flue doing 


in the Treasurer's office ? 


Corrosion is very much a problem for 
every top-management executive. Take 
the Treasurer, for instance. Corrosion 
is the most needless waste of money on 
his profit and loss statement. 
Needless—because it is being wiped 
out today in every industry in which 


Firestone 


Firestone Exon resins are doing a job. 
Makes no difference what you make. 
Or what corrosives you use. Or what 
equipment you must protect. 
Firestone produces a complete line 
of vinyl resins for every type of protec- 
tive application. This ever expanding 


VAN 


line has proven itself in such diverse 
applications as self-supporting struc- 
tures, dip and spray coatings, tank lin- 
ers, pipes, fittings, valves and paints. 

Why not drop a note to Firestone 
today? Let’s see how easily your corro- 
sion headache can be eliminated. 


* Corrosion is, indeed, every executive's business. And the 
unqualified success of Exon resins has made it Firestone’s business. 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
FIRESTONE PLASTICS CO., DEPT. 21P, POTTSTOWN, PA 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO 








Ready-to-wear had to be sewn by hand in 1831... 


here’s a better way 















































Every stitch was hand-sewn in America’s first ready-to-wear 
factory, 1831, George Opdyke, proprietor. Then came remark- 
able machines that took the place of fingers. Inventions of Hunt, 
Howe, and Singer helped meet the demand for lower-cost 
clothing, drapes, upholstery, hosiery, hats, shoes. Today, in- 
dustrial sewing machines make thousands of stitches a minute. 


Sundstrand contributes to the better way 
Amazing speeds require precision parts. At the right : Sundstrand 
Contour Milling Machine, adaptable to countless cam milling 
operations on sewing and business machines, governors, etc. 





im”) SUNDSTRAND 


...@aname to remember in your business, too! 


SUNDSTRAND Aircraft Hydraulic Constant Speed Drives and Pumps » Lathes, Milling, Broaching 
MACHINE TOOL CO. and Special Machines + Industrial Hydraulic Valves and Pumps «+ Domestic Oil 
Rockford, Illinois Burner Pumps + Magnetic Chucks and Coolant Separators + Air Sanders 








News YOU Can Use : 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You get a look at recent advances in medicine, plus hints of others to come, 
in reports made at the annual convention of the American Medical Association. 


TOMORROW'S MEDICINE. The next 50 years will see tremendous victories over 
now=-unconquered illnesses. That's the prediction of the chairman of the AMA's 
section on general practice, Dr. L. H. McDaniel, of Tyronza, Ark. By the turn 
of the century, he says, the common cold will be only a memory. Infectious 
diseases=--even tuberculosis, pneumonia and syphilis--will all be wiped out. New 
hearts, kidneys and lungs will be provided through surgical transplants. Lives 
will be lengthened, he says, with a minimum of senility. Women, with the aid of 
hormones, will stay “young, beautiful and shapely indefinitely." 





DOCTORS' REPORTS. Physicians attending the huge AMA meeting in Atlantic 
City heard hundreds of reports on medical developments. Among them: 
Large-scale consumption of alcohol “whittles away" brain cells that control 
will power. This loss of control is a main factor in the cause of alcoholism. 
Every individual has a limit to his nervous system's "tension budget," and 
straining it beyond that point is usually the source of long-lasting headaches. 
Foot baths at swimming pools and shower rooms are "useless" in preventing 
athlete's foot. The fungus causing this ailment can almost always be found on 
the feet; low body resistance, rather than exposure, seems to touch off attacks. 
The fatty substance in the bloodstream that seems involved in hardening of 
the arteries can be regulated with a new drug, Methischol, tests indicate. 
Pregnancy after several Caesarean births isn't necessarily dangerous. 
Defeatism about cancer hinders progress in its detection and control. 





AUTO INSURANCE. The liability policy you buy to protect yourself against 
claims of others may sometimes also cover injuries you receive. Thus decided 
the Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court. The case arose when 
the owner of a car, riding in it while another person drove, was hurt in an 
accident. Terms of the policy extended coverage to anyone driving the car 
with the owner's permission. This, the Court said, obligated the insurance 
company to pay claims for personal injury resulting from that person's driving-- 
no watter who made the claim against him. 





CIGARETTE TAXES. The Internal Revenue Service hands down some rulings that 
determine whether you can claim an income tax deduction for the State tax paid 
(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


on cigarettes. In Mississippi, IRS decides, the tax is deductible. In Nebraska 
and Louisiana, it isn't. The test, IRS says, is whether the tax is specifically 
levied against the consumer--not merely the fact that he pays it. Other States 
where the tax currently is deductible: Alabama, Florida, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Tennessee, Oklahoma and Wisconsin. 


AIR TRAVEL. Go slowly in ignoring the reconfirmation rule on airline 
reservations just because you've heard the rule has been lifted. It's true that 
the Air Transport Association has said its member airlines no longer are bound 
to follow the rule. But the choice is being left to the individual airlines. 
Some are dropping it; others are continuing its use. That rule sets a time 
before which you have to notify the airline that you intend to use a reservation 
you made. Otherwise the reservation can be canceled. 








INCOME TAX. A tax break under the law for people who can qualify is 
pointed up by a new Internal Revenue Service ruling. Situation involved a widow 
who had living with her a son, his wife, and their baby daughter. The widow owned 
the home and paid all the household expenses--food, utilities, taxes, upkeep 
and the like. By thus providing a home for her granddaughter, the IRS ruled, 
the widow qualified as the head of a household. As such, she gets the benefit 
of the law's partial income-splitting provision--even though the son and his 
wife file a return on their income and can claim the baby as their dependent. 


REMINDER. The Post Office's certified mail service that we told you 
was coming is in effect now. It works like registered mail, but costs 
less. It's for mail for which you want proof of delivery, but whose 
content value doesn't require the safeguards that go with registered mail. 


FLOORS. There's no practical difference among flooring materials in the 
amount of "give" underfoot as far as human fatigue is concerned. So declares a 
new circular on the selection and care of home floors, published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Small-Homes Council, Urbana-Champaign, Ill. Among its other 
pointers: Washing wood floors with soap and water, or using water-base wax, may 
darken the wood and cause warping. Harsh soaps and detergents make asphalt 
tile, rubber tile and linoleum brittle and hard to clean. 

Single copies of the circular, titled "Flooring Materials," are available 
from the Council free to July 1. After that, 10 cents. 


MUSIC. Moving your furniture around to change the looks of the room? You 
may want to consider advice about where to place your phonograph or television 
set to get the best tone values. Sound engineers of a set manufacturer suggest 
a corner is best, or against a papered or painted wall. Drapes sop up sound's 
"bounce"=-undesirable behind the set but advantageous on a facing wall. 


MILK. A guide to how much milk you need for adequate nutrition comes in a 
new Department of Agriculture leaflet. Without a good deal of milk daily, the 
Department says, it is difficult to get enough calcium or riboflavin, a vitamin. 
Both are needed for growth and the body's repair processes. The daily require- 
ments: Children, 1% pints to 1 quart. Teen-agers, 1 quart or more. Adults of 
all ages, at least 1 pint. 
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MAKING WOOD SERVE AMERICA BETT THROUGH GOOD FOREST MANAGEMENT 


o 
of 


GEORGE WILCOX PEAVY (1869-1951), founder and dean (1910-1940) of Oregon State College school of forestry. Nearly 
a half century ago, Dr. Peavy foresaw the growing need for more trained foresters. The 1,381 graduates of the school he 
founded have contributed to a permanent wood supply by applying modern forestry practices on commercial timberlands 


schools of forestry develop men and trees for tomorrow... 


Naturally beautiful, wood is the favorite 
home-building material. To assure an end- 
less supply, industrial tree farmers are 
scientifically managing timber as a crop. 


“Grower of trees and men... educator and executive.” With these words, 
associates of Dr. George Peavy summed up his lifetime of leadership 
in forestry education. ‘Through the vision of educators like Dr. Peavy, 
the nation’s system of forestry schools was firmly established early in 
this century. Today, their graduates are helping to perpetuate America’s 
wood supply on both public and private lands. 

Private industry employs about half of all graduate foresters in the 
nation. Many supervise commercial tree farms ... growing and harvesting 
timber as a continuous crop, and protecting trees from fire, insects and 
disease. Others are engaged in constant research to improve both pro- 
ductivity of industrial-forestland and quality of wood grown. These 
practices are applied by professional foresters in managing Weyerhaeuser 
‘Timber Company forestlands as certified tree farms. 

America’s 6,200 privately owned tree farms are in capable hands. Such 
tree farms can always supply wood for lumber, pulp, paper and the more 
than 4,000 other wood products everyone needs and uses. Write us at Box A, 
Tacoma, Washington for more information about modern industrial forestry. 


WEYERHAEUSER 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
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natural gas 
holes up, too! 






DEPENDABLE, CLEAN, EFFICIENT HEAT. 


But Nature’s finest fuel goes underground in summer! 


Cold weather may increase fuel requirements five fold. To assure you an uninterrupted, 
economical supply, natural gas — not currently needed — is stored in summer. 


Pipeline companies pump vast quantities from their main lines into unused 

gas or oil fields, close to metropolitan markets. Literally seal it underground in 
porous sands capped by thousands of tons of rock and shale. Here 

natural gas is instantly available when winter storms shoot fuel demands skyward. 
Tennessee Gas, the nation’s longest pipeline, is developing five of these huge 
storage fields in New York and Pennsylvania. Another assurance that homes and 
industry in the East will be amply supplied with fuel for many years to come. 


TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


CROSS SECTION OF A 
TYPICAL UNDERGROUND 
STORAGE FIELD. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 
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WHOSE OCEAN IS IT? 


GUAYAQUIL, Ecuador—It is becom- 
ing mighty expensive—even dangerous— 
to catch fish for the U. S. market in some 
of the best tuna waters of the South 
Pacific. The skippers of two U. S. fishing 
boats can testify to this fact, for they re- 
cently were overhauled by the Ecuadoran 
Navy and fined more than $49,000. 

The Arctic Maid, out of Seattle, Wash., 
and the Santa Ana, from Monterey, Calif., 
were fishing well out- 
side the traditional 3- 
mile limit. But that 
isn’t far enough any 
more. Ecuador, Peru 
and Chile now claim 
authority over fishing in 
any waters within 200 
miles of their shores— 
a claim that extends 
their sovereignty far in- 
to the South Pacific. 

Although the two 


American ships were 
more than 20 miles 


from land, an Ecuado- 
ran Navy craft over- 
hauled them and _ or- 
dered them to halt. When the Arctic 
Maid refused, the Navy ship fired, wound- 
ing one man. The two American skippers 
then brought their ships into Guayaquil, 
Ecuador’s main seaport. 

In spite of all that the U.S. Embassy 
could do, backstopped by officials who 
rushed down from Washington, the Ecua- 
doran Government fined the skippers for 
fishing within the 200-mile limit without 
a license. 

Whalers bombed. These fines, al- 
though big, look trifling when compared 
with the one that Peru imposed a little 
earlier on Aristotle Socrates Onassis, the 
Greek-Argentine shipping magnate. Peru- 
vian patrol bombers caught Onassis’s big 
whaling fleet hunting inside the 200-mile 
limit and ordered it to proceed to Paita, 
a port in Northwestern Peru. When the 
fleet tried to run away, the planes 
dropped small bombs. 
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Although parts of the fleet escaped, the 
big factory ship and several of the hunt- 
ing boats obeyed orders. Peruvian news- 
papers were full of stories about the ar- 
rest of “pirates,” and the Government 
charged that the fleet had caught 2,500 
to 3,000 whales in Peruvian waters. The 
port captain of Paita finally imposed a 
fine of 3 million dollars. Onassis’s at- 
tornev protested, but paid the fine. 

The magnet that 
draws fishing and whal- 
ing ships to these wa- 
ters is the rich marine 
life in the Humboldt 
Current. Sweeping up 
from the Antarctic, this 
current skirts the coast 
of South America. It’s 
a watery gold mine for 
tuna fishermen from 
the U.S. and Japan 
and for whalers from 
all over the world. 
Chile, Peru and Ecua- 
dor have decided to 
cut themselves in on 
that gold, and have 
made a treaty claiming the right to con- 
trol fishing 200 miles offshore. 

Stiff license fees. Skippers of foreign 
tuna boats who want to fish within 200 
miles of Ecuador find that they are sup- 
posed to buy a license that is good for 
only one trip and that costs $16 for each 
registered ton of capacity. For a 200-ton 
boat, that figures out to $3,200. Peru, 
while not requiring an expensive license, 
levies a tax of about $14 a ton on fish 
caught, for export, within 200 miles of 
her coast. Skippers try to get by without 
paying these expenses, and there’s an 
international dispute over the legality of 
the 200-mile limit. 

The U.S. defends the traditional 3- 
mile limit. So does Britain. The three 
South American countries, however, cite 
some U.S. precedents in maintaining 
their right to control fishing beyond the 

(Continued on page 88) 











SERVICE 


It’s an Airwork 
exclusive ...a Cargo expert on every 
flight guarantees careful handling 
and speedy clearance at destination. 
Save time, save money .. . get full 
advantage of lower packing, insur- 
ance and handling charges. Bulk 
cargo to 12 tons... on-time deliv- 
ery anywhere in Europe. 


AIRWORK 
—_ ATLANTIC 
caees + first scheduled 
transatlantic cargo-only service provided 
by Britain’s leading independent air car- 
rier, Airwork Limited, in cooperation with 
BOAC. Founded 1928, Member Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, com- 
bines vast cargo experience of BLUE 
STAR and FURNESS WITHY interna- 
tional shipping lines. 
ONE- 
om CARRIER 
SERVICE 


NEW YORK - MONTREAL * GANDER * KEFLAVIK 
SHANNON * GLASGOW - MANCHESTER - LONDON 
DUSSELDORF » FRANKFURT - ZURICH 
BASEL » MILAN* 


with connections to all principal cities 
*subject Government approval 


For further information, descriptive folder, 
bookings: call Your Forwarding Agent or 


WwW 
AIRWORK 
ATLANTIC 


75 West Street, New York 6, N. Y., DI 4-5910 
315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal, Canada 
Marquette 1223 


“Airwork Works For You” 
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Cultivate public 
confidence in your brand 


Widespread confidence in a product- 
name is a priceless asset to a business. A 
respected brand acts like a magnet, at- 
tracting sales and profits. 

Without doubt your own brand enjoys 
its full share of public confidence. The 
purpose of this message is simply to ex- 
plain how this confidence can be expand- 
ed to include more of your prospects 
than at present. 


Put Your Story IN PRINT 

The first step is to put your full sales 
story IN PRINT, into attractive booklets, 
brochures, broadsides, bulletins, folders, 
reports, manuals, house organs, catalogs 
— whichever fit your needs. 

Good selling literature can accomplish 
three things: First, it can sell your prod- 
uct and reputation directly to prospects 
and customers. Second, it can provide 
the facts, both major and minor, from 
which people talk up your product to 
their friends. (People love to talk in detail 
to others about products they prefer.) 

Third, well-printed and well-circulated 
literature can help prevent misstate- 
ments about your product. Much free- 
and-easy talk is not based on fact. Sell- 
ing literature based on fact can help 
correct this situation. 
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Your Ally —A Good Printer 


In your planning for effective litera- 
ture, remember this sound rule: Call in a 
good printer the first thing. Make him a 
member of your creative team right from 
the very start. Then he can apply his 
specialized craftsmanship and save you 
most in money, work and time. You'll 
profit from this friendly, close-working 
relationship. 

You'll profit, too, when you find that 
your printer has specified Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers, as he probably 
will. For more than a century the Warren 
brand of papers has enjoyed the con- 
fidence of good printers. They like the 
fine printing results Warren papers de- 
liver. So will you. S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 


Warren 


STAN DARD 





SS 


Printing Papers 











... A 200-mile limit: 
Is it really legal? 


3-mile limit. They point out that, in pro- 
hibition days, U.S. insisted it was legal to 
arrest liquor runners 12 miles offshore. 
Even now, the U.S. claims the right to 
board and search, 62 miles from land, 
ships that are suspected of smuggling. 

Then there are two proclamations that 
President Truman issued in 1945. One 
of them holds that “the natural resources 
of the subsoil and sea bed of the conti- 
nental shelf beneath the high seas but 
contiguous to the coasts of the United 
States” are subject to U.S. control. Under 
this proclamation, oil companies are de- 











200-mile 
limit 


Humboldt 
Current 








ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 
PACIFIC 
OCEAN of eS 
MILES 
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IN THE BEST TUNA WATERS... 
. . it's expensive to fish 


veloping oil deposits more than 3 miles 
offshore. 

The other proclamation asserts that 
“the Government of the United States 
regards it as proper to establish conserva- 
tion zones in those areas of the high seas 
contiguous to the coasts of the United 
States wherein fishing activities have 
been or in the future may be developed 
and maintained on a substantial scale.” 

All this leaves up in the air the ques- 
tion of whether the 200-mile limit is 
legal. Chile, Peru and Ecuador have 
offered to talk it over, as a group, with 
the U.S. 

Dilemma. Meanwhile, commercial 
fishing in these waters comes high. If a 
skipper wants to fish legally, he must buy 
an expensive license or pay an export 
tax. And if he tries to get by without 
these expenses, he runs the risk of being 
shot at and fined. 
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Boeing jet prototype on which new Air Force jet tanker-transport is based. 


New milestone in America’s aerial defense system 


A new milestone in the development 
of our aerial forces came into sight 
when the Air Force ordered from Boeing 
the nation’s first jet-powered tanker- 
transports. These new Boeings—called 
KC-135s—will bring the vital tanker- 
transport category of aircraft into line 
with the jet-age performance standards 
already achieved by today’s fighters and 
bombers. 

The KC-135 is an advanced version 
of the Boeing prototype pictured above. 
This new craft, designed and built by 
Boeing to put America into the jet 
tanker-transport field, has performed 
beyond expectations. Back of its out- 


standing performance is Boeing’s vast 
background of experience pioncering 
the B-47 and B-52 jet bombers —revolu- 
tionary planes that opened up the cur- 
rent era of large, multi-jet aircraft. The 
KC-135 benefits from Boeing’s unique 
experience developing aerial refueling 
equipment and aircraft, including the 
building of more than 600 KC-97s. 
Boeing’s Seattle Division is now tool- 
ing up for KC-135 production. Already 
substantial subcontracts have been 
placed with companies from coast to 
coast for participation in the manu- 
facture of this historic first fleet of 
jet tanker-transports. This is part of 


Young men: You’ll acquire “know how” as an airman in the United States Air Force. Opportunities for 


top technical schooling, world travel and a responsible position on the nation’s defense team. 


Boeing’s policy of passing along to sub- 
contractors and vendors up to 65 cents 
of every Air Force dollar contracted. 

The company has this goal: to pro- 
duce for the nation the most advanced 
and dependable jet tanker, at the lowest 
cost possible—and on schedule. This is 
a Boeing tradition created with such air- 
craft as the trail-blazing Flying For- 
tresses and Superforts of World War II, 
today’s KC-97 propeller-driven tankers, 
and the revolutionary B-47 and B-52 jet 
bombers. The jet prototype has shown 
in intensive flight tests that the KC-135 
will, like earlier Bocings, establish new, 
high standards of performance. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





ONE MORE “SCARCITY” 


ENDS FOR U.S. INDUSTRY 


NEW SOURCE FOR U.S. IRON: | 
TACONITE 
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WHAT IT IS: 
WHERE IT IS FOUND: 


a hard rock which yields iron 





chief known deposits are in 
Minnesota and Michigan 





HOW IT IS USED: in the form of iron-rich 
pellets, put into furnaces for 


making iron and steel 
HOW TACONITE IS GROWING AS AN INDUSTRY — 
















Plants now can produce .... 1,000,000 tons a year 
Plants being built 

will be able to produce ... . 11,250,000 tons a year 
Plants planned for 

the future could produce 9,250,000 tons a year 





TOTAL now in prospect 21,500,000 tons a year 


HOW TACONITE IS TO COMPARE 
WITH MAJOR SOURCES OF IRON ORE IN 1972— 


Imports of iron ore from 
Labrador and Venezuela .. 













. . » 50,000,000 tons 
Output of iron ore from 
Lake Superior mines ....... . 35,000,000 tons 


TACONITE..........- 40,000,000 tons 


e: Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
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U.S. blast furnaces will not 
grow cold for lack of iron for 
many years to come. That's the 
promise seen in Minnesota‘’s new 
industry that extracts iron from 
hard taconite rock. 

Costs are a problem, but min- 
ing engineers are bringing them 
down all along the line. 

And there’s plenty of taconite 
to work on—at least 5 billion 
tons in the Mesabi Range alone. 


- DULUTH, Minn. 

Worry over predicted shortages of 
iron ore to feed America’s steel-based 
economy can be forgotten. A new in- 
dustry that assures the nation of iron 
for its blast furnaces is growing along 
the famed Mesabi iron range. 

The raw material for this new indus- 
try is taconite, a superhard rock laced 
with iron. Mining experts say there are 
billions of tons of it along the Mesabi. 

The end product of the industry is 
iron-rich taconite concentrate, which is 
shipped in Great Lakes ore boats to 
U.S. steel mills. 

It has taken 40 years of trial and 
error for mining engineers to lick the 
problem of separating the fine particles 
of iron from the hard taconite rock. 
There is still the problem of cost, but 
five steel companies are betting half a 
billion dollars that this, too, can be 
solved. 

These five companies are carrying 
on their taconite-processing operations 
through three mining-company subsidi- 
aries that now have pilot plants in op- 
eration on the Mesabi Range. Total 
capacity of the pilot plants is a million 
tons a year. 

Big plant to open soon. The first 
large-scale plant is scheduled to be 
opened in September or October by Re- 
serve Mining Company, which is owned 
jointly by Armco Steel and Republic 
Steel corporations. This plant, costing 
160 million dollars, will have facilities 
at Babbitt on the east end of the Mesabi 
Range and at Silver Bay on Lake Su- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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new low-cost life insurance for your 


key men 
RRB 











In countless ways your key men are your business. An 
able vice president or treasurer, a pioneering technician, 
an inspired sales manager, a chief engineer— without 
any one of them the swift drive of production, your sales 
curve, the financial security of your business, may be 
seriously impaired. 


Now John Hancock has streamlined and simplified life 
insurance, and is enabling wise managements in every 
field to safeguard at lower cost their stake in valuable key 


personnel. 
John Hancock offers: 


Business Security life insurance, payable to your corpo- 


--- Anew low-cost policy for : , 
P y ration or firm, can cover losses resulting from the death 


those who can qualify as 


preferred risks. of an important key man. Or when he lives to retirement, 


cash values can provide retirement funds. 
...A “Select” class 


of policies at We urge that you discover now how John Hancock 
exceptionally low cost. Business Security life insurance can protect the living 
assets of your business. 










Fane gos 
MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


For full particulars consult your 
John Hancock agent 


DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND 
FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 
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Old and Weak 
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O; all the criteria by which value is determined, age is one of 


the most important. But value can move in two directions eee 
upwards and downwards. 


When applied to machine tools, age takes a heavy toll and their 


value, in terms of production efficiency, decreases rapidly. 


It’s difficult to determine at just what point the cost of keeping 
an old machine makes it economically mandatory to buy a new 
one. It obviously varies with the type of machine, the extent to 


which it is used, as well as its age. 


Recent studies show that a larger percent of the machine tools in 
use today are costing more than they re worth in terms of low 
production, efliciency and high scrap. 


If you are still using hobbing machines that are 5 or more years old it 
j will pay you to get the facts on the new Lees-Bradner 
line. Tremendous improvements in speed, accuracy 
and efficiency have been built into these machines, 
resulting in important production dollar savings. 


Ask your Lees-Bradner representative for the whole 
story or get in touch with The Lees-BradnerCo. direct. 


LEES-BRADNER MODEL 7 TYPE HD 
6” X 20” 4-SPINDLE ROTARY HOBBER 
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HT THREAD MILLER 
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SH SPLINE HOBBER 7-A ROTARY HOBBERS THREADING MACHINES 12-$ HOBBER 
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YOU THREAD OR HOB...GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRADNER 
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Special Report 





High costs discouraged 
early use of taconite... 


perior. Annual capacity is to be 3.75 
million tons. 

Another big plant is scheduled for 
completion in January, 1957, by Erie 
Mining Company, which is largely owned 
by Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube corporations. The Erie 
plant is to have 7.5 million tons’ capacity 
and will cost 300 million dollars. It 
will have facilities at Aurora, about 20 
miles from the eastern end of the Me- 
sabi, and at Two Islands on Lake Svu- 
perior. 

Both Reserve and Erie have designed 
their plants so that capacity can be readi- 
ly expanded—Reserve’s to 10 million tons 
and Erie’s to 10.5 million tons. 

The third mining company in the ta- 
conite business is Oliver, a subsidiary of 
U.S. Steel Corporation. For the present, 
Oliver will stick with its experimental 
plant of 500,000 tons’ capacity. 

Rock long scorned. That taconite 
contains iron has been known since the 
Mesabi Range was discovered in 1871. 
But mining companies wanted no part 
of the hard rock as long as the high- 
grade shipping ores, which contain 50 
to 52 per cent iron, could be scooped 
out of the Mesabi’s open pits and shipped 
directly to the blast furnaces. 

Taconite, in the words of the early- 
day miners on the Mesabi, was “too lean 
and too hard.” The best of it runs only 
25 to 30 per cent iron content and can- 
not be fed into the blast furnace without 
first being “beneficiated.” 

This beneficiation process is easily 
demonstrated in the laboratory by min- 
ing engineers. They take a hammer and 
beat a piece of taconite into powder. 
Then they pull the iron from the powder 
with a magnet, mix it to mud-pie con- 
sistency with water, and roll it into a 
ball. This ball, or pellet, cured at a tem- 
perature of 2,400 degrees Fahrenheit, 
is ready to ship to the blast furnace. 

Putting this process on a commercial 
basis was deemed too complicated and 
costly until the appetite of U.S. indus- 
try for steel sent iron-ore requirements 
climbing toward 100 million tons a year. 

Taconite takes on glamour. This 
made the tough, ugly taconite look more 
glamorous. Mining engineers were told to 
get beneficiation ready for commercial 
operation. Just how they have done this 
can best be seen by taking a look at Re- 
serves new plant that will open next 
autumn. 

The plant is being constructed in two 
sections connected by Reserve's own rail- 
road, 

The headaches start with the first op- 
eration, that of getting the taconite out 
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. . . Getting out the ore 
is an intricate process 


of the ground. Ordinary drills can’t be 
used to bore dynamite blast holes. They 
make only 2 feet an hour and bits have 
to be replaced continually. So Reserve, 
and the other companies, too, use a “jet 
piercer” that literally melts its way 
through the rock with a searing flame 
of oxygen and kerosene, 4,500 degrees 
Fahrenheit hot. 

After the taconite has been blasted 
into chunks it is fed into a huge crusher. 
This crusher, which Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany spent two years building, reduces 
the taconite to pieces the size of a man’s 
fist. 

In this form the taconite will move 
over the railroad to Silver Bay on Lake 
Superior, where the complicated process 
of removing the iron from it is carried 
out. This part of the plant has been lo- 
cated on the lake because taconite proc- 
essing requires 50 tons of water for 
each ton of finished product. 

When operations begin next autumn, 
the chunks of taconite will be dumped, 
a full carload at a time, into the mouth 
of a two-stage crusher 260 feet above 
dock level in the man-made harbor on 
the lake. When the taconite comes out 
of this crusher it will be in pieces less than 
an inch in size. 

These pieces move down the hill on 
conveyor belts to a building that houses 
the rod and ball mills and the magnetic 
separators that are the heart of the 
beneficiation process. The taconite ma- 
terial is mixed with water and reduced 
to powder fineness by the mills. The 
magnetic separators remove the iron. 
The product that emerges is taconite 
concentrate, black in color and contain- 
ing 63 per cent iron. 

Since this powdery material could 
not be shipped, or fed to blast furnaces, 
it is passed, in mud-pie consistency, 
to the “balling mills” at the bottom 
of the hill. There it is rolled into pel- 
lets from % to 1 inch in diameter. The 
final operation is hardening of the 
pellets in furnaces at 2,400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Can taconite compete? After seeing 
the extensive facilities necessary for proc- 
essing taconite, most people wonder how 
it can ever hope to compete, costwise, 
with other sources of iron. But the men 
in the industry are optimistic on this 
score. 

“We can make taconite competitive 
with high-cost sources of iron ore now,” 
says W. M. Kelley, president of Reserve. 

An even more optimistic appraisal is 
made by Fred DeVaney, chief metallur- 
gist for the Erie company. He told U. S. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Hotels in 
Latin America 


In South America and Mexico 

—Intercontinental Hotels 
Corporation leads the way in 
hospitality. All IHC hotels 
offer modern accommoda- 
tions, fine food, interesting 
entertainment and friendly 
bi-lingual service. Business- 
men appreciate the prestige 
of IHC hotels and their ex- 
cellent conference and con- 
vention facilities. Most of 
our hotels also provide glam- 
orous vacation features such 
as outdoor swimming pools 
and sun patios. 


SANTIAGO, CHILE 
Hotel Carrera 
MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA 
Hotel Del Lago 
BELEM, PARA, BRASIL 
Hotel Grande 
MEXICO CITY 
Hotel Reforma 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA 
Hotel Tamanaco 
BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 
Hotel Tequendama 
MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 
Hotel Victoria Plaza 


Reservations can be made at any 
of these hotels by cabling 
“Inhotelcor’’, or through our 
New York Office, or your own 
Travel Agent. 
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Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
Reservations. STillwell 6-5858 
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Special Report 





. . . Low tax is 


News & World Report: “We hope to be 
able to make this material [taconite con- 
centrate] competitive with even the open- 
pit ores.” 

Taconite does have certain advantages 
over other sources of iron. For one thing, 
the finished taconite pellet is tailor-made 
to blast-furnace specifications. It con- 
tains, on the average, 63 per cent iron, 
compared to about 51 per cent in the 
open-pit ores. This saves costs all along 
the line in shipping and handling. For 
each ton of material shipped, taconite 
contains at least one fifth more iron 
than the open-pit ores. 

Then, too, taconite has been given 
tax advantages to encourage develop- 
ment of the industry. The Minnesota 
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TACONITE IS LACED WITH IRON ORE 


encouraging new iron mines 


of magnetic taconite in the Mesabi 
Range, according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, is 5 billion tons. 
This would yield 1.7 billion tons of ta- 
conite concentrate, or about as much iron 
as all the ore shipped in the history of 
the Lake Superior iron ranges. 

In addition, there are billions of tons 
of nonmagnetic taconite and jaspilite, 
another iron-bearing rock, in Upper 
Michigan deposits. This will have to be 
processed by using other than magnetic 
methods of separation. But, already, the 
Humboldt Mining Company, owned by 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron and the Ford 
Motor companies, has an experimental 
plant processing jaspilite on the Mar- 
quette Range in Upper Michigan. 
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... and there are billions of tons of it 


State tax runs less than 10 cents a ton 
on taconite. On the open-pit ores it runs 
from 50 to 60 cents. Another break for 
taconite is the five-year tax write-off on 
75 per cent of the mining companies’ 
investment in taconite operations. 

The fact that taconite processing is a 
12-month operation is another advan- 
tage. Open-pit mining shuts down when 
the Great Lakes freeze, but taconite 
plants keep spewing out the pellets. 

Billions of tons. There are widely 
varying estimates of the taconite re- 
serves in the Lake Superior region. This 
is mainly because there are two types 
of taconite: one containing magnetic iron 
and the other containing nonmagnetic 
iron. Only the magnetic type can be used 
in the present process, which depends on 
magnetic separation. 

A conservative estimate of the amount 


Future expansion of the taconite in- 
dustry depends on how well it competes 
with other sources of iron. Estimates of 
output in the next two decades vary 
from as high as 60 million tons a year 
to as low as 20 million tons a year, 
according to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis. The Bank, as shown in 
the chart on page 90, compromises the 
difference at 40 million tons by 1972. 

Up in the Arrowhead country north 
of Duluth, miners and ‘their families are 
willing to let the experts wrestle with 
such predictions. They're satisfied that 
there will be no ghost towns along the 
Mesabi-—that taconite will provide jobs 
for years to come. And, in the opinion 
of iron and steel experts, the whole 
nation can feel secure about future 
supplies of iron ore to feed its blast 
furnaces. 
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“With new, speedier and more powerful aircraft plus their 
atomic capability, our tactical air forces pack devastating power. 
Combining this power with an ever-mounting capability for global mo- 
bility and greater ranges through inflight refueling, this versatile striking 

force has become the principal deterrent to hot or cold periphery 
aggressive actions by being able to deal with them quickly and deci- 
/ sively wherever and whenever they may occur.” » >» TAC’s mission is 

to organize combat ready, tactical air forces for world-wide use, 
develop doctrines, weapon systems and techniques...to coordinate 
with Army and Naval forces and support the Air Defense Command at 
home in the event of enemy attack...AND SUPPORT THIS NATION 
AND ITS ALLIES IN OUR DESIRE TO KEEP THE WORLD AT PEACE. 


CEILING UNLIMITED for the young ambitious man... new 
vistas of education, travel and security . . . all these are avail- 
able to career airmen in the USAF. Every day you’re in 
brings you greater satisfaction in the knowledge that yours is 
a vital and rewarding service to your country . . . to yourself. 
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Reuther: “We Both Won” 


ClO HEAD, FORD OFFICIAL 
EXPLAIN GUARANTEED WAGE 





Here is the story of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s big decision to pay unempioyment 
benefits to its laid-off workers—as told by the 
top men on both sides of the table. 

What the agreement means to workers, 
what it costs, how it was negotiated—all are 
shown in the transcript that follows. 
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Questions of news reporters are answered 
by John S. Bugas, Ford vice president, and 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the ClO United 
Auto Workers. 

The joint news conference was held in De- 
troit on June 6, at the end of contract negotia- 
tions between company and union. 








Following is full text of the transcript of a press con- 
ference held by John S. Bugas, vice president of Ford Motor 
Company, and Walter P. Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers, on June 6, 1955, at the conclusion of nego- 
tiations for a new contract: 


Q: Who wonP 
¢ Mr. Reuther: We both won. I think that we are extremely 
happy to announce that we have arrived at an agreement. 
The agreement has been recommended to the Ford Motor 
Company by the unanimous action of the national Ford com- 
mittee. Both the company and the union have worked very 
hard and very sincerely at the bargaining table. We believe 
that this effort we have made together gives lie to the Com- 
munists in the world because it proves in a very practical way 
that free labor and free management can get together, can 
find the common denominator for working out their common 
problems. 

This is one the most historic agreements that we have 
written in the 20 years of our union. It is the largest economic 
package that we have ever negotiated. It is in excess of 20 
cents an hour. It provides for wage increases from 6 cents an 
hour to 16 cents and 17 cents an hour. It provides for the 
highest level of pensions that we have ever had. 

A 30-year worker with his Social Security and his wite’s 
benefits will get more than $230 a month and a worker with 
35 years’ work will get more than $240 a month. It provides 
for better hospital-medical care, greater insurance coverage, 
and, of course, it provides the principle upon which we are 
going to build the guaranteed annual wage. 

The Ford Motor Company is entitled to a great deal of 
credit for having shown the courage and wisdom for mak- 
ing it possible to pioneer in this important field; of finding a 
way to provide workers and their families a greater meas- 
ure of security against the hardships and hazards of un- 
employment. 

There are many other things in this package. They are too 
numerous to list, but the working agreement has been im- 
proved. Seniority has been strengthened, and I am very happy 
to say that I believe that both the company and the union 
have made a great contribution to both the well-being of the 
company and the workers, and together we have made 
a greater contribution to the American public. And I con- 
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gratulate Mr. Bugas and the company representatives for 
their contribution. And | congratulate, in particular, the mem- 
bers of the Ford national negotiating committee with whom 
I have had the’ privilege of working. John, a good job well 
done. 

Well, gentlemen, this has been one of the roughest and 
one of the most complex bargaining sessions that I have ever 
engaged in, but it has been well worth it. 

Mr. Bugas: As perhaps you gentlemen know, we have 
been in the Ford Motor Company for, as a matter of fact, 
years trying to search out the problem that we, Walter Reu- 
ther and his group, and me and my group have discussed as 
increased security for our employes, and it was only after a 
tremendous amount of work and research and internal anal- 
ysis that we came to a conclusion that one important road to 
improved security of our employes was this supplemental 
benefit plan that we proposed last week, I think it was, 
Walter. 

We think it is significant. We think it offers additional se- 
curity to our employes and particularly in the automotive 
industry where historically you have layoffs. We thank God 
they were of rather short duration, but nevertheless they 
came, and we recognize that, in the Ford Motor Company, 
Mr. Henry Ford II, Mr. Breech [Ernest R. Breech, chairman 
of the board at Ford] and our board of directors, we recog- 
nize that we have some special responsibilities to our em- 
ployes. 

At the time we decided to make this offer, it was an-im- 
portant decision. It was a historic decision—a decision that 
was made only after a great internal debate and, in fact, a 
pulverization of the problem several times and putting it 
back together. So we made this proposal, and even after we 
made it, we had a tremendously complex job of ironing out 
details with Walter Reuther and his staff, but thank God that 
today after the excitement of the past several days and before 
a strike, we were able to come to this agreement. 

The agreement is not as long as we would like to have 
had it, but it is three years, and we consider three years 
ample time to test our plan—the supplemental unemployment 
benefit plan—which we are going to do. 

The contract, as you gentlemen know, as Walter has just 
said, involves a number of other and very important and very 
significant concessions both from the company and some very 
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.. - Bugas: “This plan has a predictable cost” 


important ones from the union that does not interfere with 
their own internal house and their internal status, but which 
are important to us. 

We are very proud to have come to this decision without 
a strike, and we hope that in the future, Walter, that our 
relationships continue as they have been in the past, except 
improving as we go along. 

I know our relationship will improve with the attitude that 
has been expressed across the bargaining table in spite of all 
the excitement occasionally. I know that they will improve. 
I am looking forward to that and I know that you are. I want 
to congratulate you and your entire committee and I want 
to thank all of the men on our own negotiating committee 
and our technicians because a truly magnificent job was 
done in these past 12 days. I feel, Walter, that we have 
accomplished about three months of ordinary investigation 
in the last 10 days. I know you haven’t slept very much, 
have you? 

Mr. Reuther: Well, frankly, John, I think both of us 
could use a good bath and a nice soft bed. 

Q: Gentlemen, before you get any good baths, what 
about General Motors? 

Mr. Reuther: Well, | am going to get a day’s rest, fel- 
lows, and I then am going over to GM. I understand that they 
are bargaining over there. 


Guaranteed Wage Is ‘Complex’ 


Q: Would you be a little more specific about the guaran- 
teed annual wage or supplemental wage? 

Mr. Bugas: It is extremely complex. I think you know the 
highlights. There have been a few changes here and there 
throughout the contract the last several days. Some things 
that the union suggested based on their prior studies were 
improvements in the plan and we inaugurated them. It is 
quite complex. I think you know the outline. 

Essentially it is an assurance that when a man who works 
for Ford Motor Company is laid off, through no fault of his 
own, and under certain coaditions, he gets a payment from 
the company from the fund that has been created from this 
plan. He gets a payment that, together with his unemploy- 
ment compensation during a certain number of weeks during 
the year, wil] raise his take-home pay to 65 per cent of his 
Ford after-tax pay. 

Q: How many weeks are there? 

Mr. Bugas: In the initial period it will be four weeks, 
but, after the fund rises to a certain level above 49 per cent, 
then that four weeks becomes eight weeks. Walter, why don’t 
you help me out on this? 

Mr. Reuther: It is still on a 26-week basis. What we 
are doing is laying the foundation for the kind of security 
we think automobile workers and their families are entitled 
to and which we think in the long pull this kind of a plan 
will make possible. Now there were some significant changes 
in the company’s proposal from the original submission. That 
Mr. Bugas has just referred to. We worked out provisions 
whereby workers with 10 years of seniority got special con- 
sideration with respect to earning credits. 

We worked out the elimination of a feature which the 
union thought was discriminatory in character whereby work- 
ers in Ford plants in low-wage areas, where the level of un- 
employment is low, would get a much lower benefit. 

Now they get the same general benefit as any other Ford 
worker. 

We also transferred one penny of the money available in 
the GAW trust fund to other benefits because there was some 
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difference between the union’s technicians and company 
technicians. And I think they are all extremely competent, 
John. 

Mr. Bugas: There is no question. 

Mr. Reuther: And | think we could not have negotiated it 
at this session unless we had these very extremely competent 
technicians. making it possible for us to analyze extremely 
complex problems. 

We had this problem where the union’s technicians said the 
company’s problem was being cautious in its funding, and 
that, therefore, we could get more benefits for the amount of 
money available. So we took a penny out of the fund, and we 
spent that to buy other benefits for the workers. We finally 
went along with the company on their more conservative fund- 
ing approach, because we agree that this is a united approach. 
We are charting new avenues here, and we are willing to 
sweat this period out to find out what the experience teaches 
us, and based upon the experience while we can decide where 
we are going in the future. 

We know that this is the historic first step. This is the 
first time that any industry has ever really pioneered in trying 
to lay the foundation upon which we can build a fuller and 
fuller measure of economic security against the hazards of 
unemployment and layoffs. We cannot minimize the impor- 
tance of this. And, I think that both the company and the 
union fully appreciate its historic significance. 

Mr. Bugas: Walter, may I make one comment. I don’t 
mean to interrupt. There were a number of things, of course, 
that concerned us greatly whes we began studying the prob- 
lem in the Ford Motor Company, 

One was the possibility of getting into the situation of un- 
limited liability and unpredicted costs and into a tight plane 
that would require cash outlays at a time when the company 
could least afford to make cash outlays—that is, at a time of 
recession or unemployment—and it was only after a great deal 
of effort that we licked that problem. And if you gentlemen 
have the time to work over the plan when it is published, 
you will find—and I think this is extremely important to in- 
dustries, particularly, who, perhaps, for one reason or an- 
other, consider this type of approach. 

You will find that this plan has a definitely predictable 
cost—a positively predictable cost, with a fixed and limited 
liability, but yet has built-in flexibility and built-in cushions 
that provide a large measure of unemployment security for 
the employes of the Ford Motor Company, and I think, 
Walter, that you yourself have regarded those things 
that I mentioned as one of the very sound and desirable 
aspects of the plan—things that are desirable particular- 
ly from the point of view of the outfit that is putting up 
the cash or that is furnishing the cash with a fund. I don't 
mean to belittle the benefit aspect of it. I want to men- 
tion that. 


Price of the “Package” 


Q (by Jack Crellin of the Detroit Times): John, may I ask 
this question please? Didn’t you and Walter agree on the 
price of this package to the Ford workers on a real basis? 

Mr. Reuther: Jack always asks that question. 

Mr. Bugas: So does Walter across the table, and I have to 
tell you the same thing I tell him—that I will not put a price 
on the package. Walter may do it, but I will not. That is his 
prerogative. 

Mr. Reuther: Well, our sharp-pencil boys broke it down 
to the tenth of a cent, and when you compute the impact 

(Continued on page 100) 
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THAT WITHSTAND 
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Pioneers better 
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money-saving 
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Holmes & Narver has designed and built structures that suc- 
cessfully withstood unprecedented maximum pressures at the 
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cate scientific instruments, machinery and equipment. Because 
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against any foreseeable hazard that might affect your building. 

Cracked walls, misaligned machinery or strained piping can 
result if your building is not carefully designed and con- 
structed to withstand industrial vibration, wind pressures, 
earth tremors or poor soil-bearing conditions. 

H&N's experience ...developed in meeting the unprece- 
dented demands put on AEC structures at the Pacific Atomic 
Proving Ground... gives you unusual assurance of structural 
life expectancy, structural predictability and the benefits 
of lowest possible maintenance cost. 


ENGINEERS 


Cail H&N before you plan a new 
plant or expanded facility. Get the full 
story of H&N's broad range of experi- 
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.. - Reuther: “It is the best pension negotiated to date” 


of the higher wages and all of that upon the night-shift 
premium and the overtime and holiday pay, this package 
is in excess of 20 cents an hour, according to our sharp- 
pencil experts. 

Q: John, do you still stand by your statement earlier that 
Ford is willing to match any more favorable settlement that 
is reached by GM and the union? 

Mr. Bugas: That the proposal, that the counter-counter- 
counter-proposal that Walter and his fine group accepted had 
the stipulation that this was a final one. That this was a Ford 
package. It rested on its own, and we don’t care a hoot what 
happened elsewhere, we aren’t going to match it. This thing 
stands on its own, and I think— 

Mr. Reuther: John, I would like to say that I think pos- 
sibly there is a Ford in GM’s future. 


On Stock-Purchase Plan 


Q: Is the stock-purchase plan still in here or is it out the 
window? 

Mr. Reuther: The stock-purchase plan is not included in 
the package. 

Q: How about annual improvement factor? 

Mr. Bugas: Yes. 

Mr. Reuther: Six cents per hour or 2% per cent, which- 
ever is higher. 

Mr. Bugas: That is right. 

Mr. Reuther: Well, you fellows will get a complete copy 
of the agreement whenever we get it finalized and all of the 
fine language worked out. 

Q: How about pensions, Walter? 

Mr. Reuther: Pensions are $2.25 [per month for each year 
of service] with $4.50 liability provision. It is, I believe, 
the best pension negotiated to date in any major industry. 

It applies to the full benefits applied to the more than 
10,000 workers who are already on retirement in the Ford 
Motor Company. You might say that that was one of the last 
things we worked out. I think Mr. Bugas and his associates 
stepped up to that in a very fine spirit. 

Q: What is the maximum size of the fund? 

Mr. Reuther: It still will be built to 55 million dollars. It 
does not change the size of the trust fund. It will just take a 
little longer for it to be funded.” 

Q: At 5 cents, 6 cents and 7 cents? [An earlier pro- 
posal called for company payments into the fund at 5 cents 
per hour per worker during the first year, 6 cents in the 
second year and 7 cents in the third year.] 

Mr. Reuther: 5, 5, 5. The money is paid in immediately 
starting June Ist. The liability starts immediately and we 
have one year to build the fund to the point. 

Q: June, 1956? 

Mr. Reuther: That's right. We felt that that was the right 
time to build the fund adequately to begin to pay benefits. 

Q: Is there any change in the company’s security program? 

Mr. Bugas: This, together with the other things, really .. . 
the company’s security program. 

Mr. Reuther: You can tell them, John, that the union, as a 
demonstration of its willingness to co-operate with the Ford 
Motor Company, has agreed to give the Ford Motor Com- 
pany a letter which will enable the company to handle the 
stock problem as they see fit. 

Q: John, since Walter says you have his permission to do 
as you see fit with the stock, what are you going to do with it? 

Mr. Bugas: I have no comment to make. 

Mr. Reuther: I might say that I expressed, at the bargaining 
table, that on several occasions when I felt it was most appro- 
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priate, that we would be very happy if every member of our 
union bought $5,000 worth of shares of that stock when it 
is made available. 

Mr. Bugas: You said $20,000. 

Mr. Reuther: Well, I am being—I was trying to impress 
you, John, and I am not trying to impress these people. 

Q: When do you expect the 70,000 or so who went out 
on strike to go back? 

Mr. Reuther: Well, the union’s top negotiating committee 
is sending a telegram to all Ford workers urging them that 
they return to work and that at the earliest date they vote 
upon this package. There are still some workers that are still 
not out on strike and we are sort of in the middle of this thing 
and we are trying to get them back to work as quickly as we 
can so that work can be resumed on a normal basis, so that 
the workers may consider this thing in the next few days and 
vote whether to accept it or reject it. This is the whole thing. 
Everything. 

Q: It still is to be seen whether State laws have to be 
amended to permit this? 

Mr. Reuther: Yes, that is a problem. 

Mr. Bugas: We call it integration. The plan is so written 
that it offers the greatest inducement to both parties. I don’t 
think that the union needs any inducement, nor do we 
really, but it offers the greatest inducement to the parties 
to achieve what we call integration, and we feel with com- 
plete confidence that that will be achieved prior to June 
1, 1956. 

Mr. Reuther: We feel that we will experience no difficulty. 
There may be a few isolated States where the problem of 
integration will be raised and we feel that our substitute 
formula will meet that problem. 

Mr. Bugas: Yes, the plan will go into effect in the States 
that have two thirds—I think it is 67 per cent of the total Ford 
employes, allowing integration. Michigan and Ohio will make 
two combinations. Michigan has to be one, and if you get 
Ohio, and failing Ohio, two others we could name. 

Q: Then you don’t think there is going to be any delay 
due to State laws? 

Mr. Reuther: I don’t think so. We have, I would say, almost 
complete confidence that that problem can be licked. 

Q: Have you consulted with any of the governors of the 
States? 

Mr. Reuther: No. We felt that wasn’t the way to do it. We 
had better see what kind of an animal we had before we 
proceed. It’s a very lovely animal. 


“A Very Attractive Proposal” 


Q: Mr. Reuther, are you completely confident of approval 
by all locals? 

Mr. Reuther: Well, there is no question in my mind that 
the Ford workers will agree when they are familiar with 
the greater security, the wage increases, the pension bene- 
fits, the hospital-medical-care benefits, the improvement in 
the working agreement, the GAW, all these things, they 
are going to recognize that their committee has done a 
good job in their behalf and I think that they will overwhelm- 
ingly ratify this. 

Now, in every collective-bargaining agreement you never 
get everything that everybody wants. And, I believe that 
based upon the give and take at the bargaining table that this 
represents a very attractive proposal and I think the Ford 
workers will realize that and will vote overwhelmingly to 
approve it. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Harvey precision forgings... 
fewer machining hours, 
more flying hours 





















RESEARCH ... DEVELOPMENT .. . PRODUCTION 

Harvey does all three as a leading independent producer of aluminum 
extrusions in all alloys and all sizes, special extrusions, press forgings, 
hollow sections, structurals, rod and bar, forging stock, pipe, tubes, 
impact extrusions, aluminum screw machine products and related products. 
Also similar products in alloy steel and titanium on application, 





This is the old way of making an aileron actuator 
attach fitting ... machining it from aluminum 
billet stock. It has three drawbacks. First, it adds 
many hours to plane construction time . . . sec- 
ond, it requires specialized, expensive machinery 
... third, it can waste up to 90% of the metal. 


Here’s a Harvey precision aluminum forging, 
two fittings produced as one piece, then cut 
apart. Zero draft eliminates slow, costly counter- 
boring or back spot-facing .. . forging to finished- 
part dimensions avoids complex machining. On 
a single plane, such forgings can reduce machine 
time as much as 46%! 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM...FOR EVERYONE 


HARVEY 


luminum 














HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA—BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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. .- Reuther: “Annual wage is a constructive incentive” 


Now, the committee was unanimous, and I want to say 
that every member of that committee was of the opinion that 
this is a tremendous victory, and that this represents a great 
step forward for Ford workers. 

Q: Was your committee unanimous too, sir? 

Mr. Reuther: Yes, completely. I might say that there was 
a couple of times that I proposed we have a referendum in 
there that each time I was charged with having stacked the 
committee rooms. 

Mr. Bugas: Walter made one mistake. He offered to 
vote on a proposal that he made, and he said let us 
have your side of the table vote the way they wish and 
our side will vote the way it wishes, and we will abide 
by the outcome. One of his associates on his negotiating 
team got up and made a hurried comment. He said, “Just 
a minute, Walter, you outnumber us by one.” So we didn’t 
vote on that, but we hacked it out and came to an agree- 
ment on it. 

Q: Mr. Reuther, to what extent do you see the guaranteed- 
wage principle here as a pattern, first for not only the auto 
industry, but the rest of your industries? 

Mr. Reuther: Well, I think that there is a growing aware- 
ness in industry circles in America that we need to do more 
and more and more to achieve economic stability of our econ- 
omy. That unnecessary layoffs are a great economic waste, 
and I believe that the GAW is going to be the kind of con- 
structive incentive, and I think more and more and more it 
will be applied to a broader and broader section of Ameri- 
can industry. 
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Q: What I wanted to ask is how fast are you going to move 
to try and put it in the other industries? 

Mr. Reuther: Well, I am not in a position to discuss time 
schedules or strategy. That is a matter that will evolve. 

Q: You are going over to GM tomorrow, though? 

Mr. Reuther: I understand that there is a GM conference 
tomorrow. I will go to that conference. 

Q: Walter, there was a talk of funding this on 5, 6, or 7 
cents. Has it now been leveled down to 5 cents across the 
board? 

Mr. Reuther: That is right. We agreed to take a penny out 
of that and apply it to other benefits, because we felt that the 
level of funding was more than adequate. That was the big 
controversy between the company and the union several days 
back, so we agreed to reduce the money going in. Spend that 
money elsewhere and have a 5-cent level funding to build up 
to 55 million dollars. 

Q: That is 5 cents each year? 

Mr. Reuther: That is correct. 

Q: Didn’t that amount to more than a penny, Walter? 

Mr. Reuther: Well, all I can say is that the union made a 
good trade. 

Mr. Bugas: Well, Walter, I feel that we made a good 
trade, too. 

Mr. Reuther: Very good, John. 


What the guaranteed wage means to employers, page 28. 
An explanation of what workers get in their new contract 
with Ford, page 104. 





—United Press 


ANSWERING NEWSMEN’‘S QUESTIONS: FORD‘S JOHN S. BUGAS AND CIO’S WALTER P. REUTHER 
Mr. Bugas: “‘We recognize that we have some special responsibility to our employes” 
Mr. Reuther: “This package is in excess of 20 cents an hour, according to our sharp-pencil experts’’ 
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GET A Bcgger Share OF THE 
RICH MIDWESTERN MARKETS! 


Locate Your New Plant in 


OUTSTATE MICHIGAN 


eez1T-FITS INDUSTRY LIKE A GLOVE 


ee It’s Production Land 
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j It’s Market Land 
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wo It’s Vacation Land 


ALL IN ONE! 











Here in the heart of the great midwestern market you will find the world’s 
greatest fresh water supply . . . famous industries . .. abundant agriculture . . . 


skilled labor . .. men and women who lead the nation in home ownership . . . 
the kind of people who make good employees as well as good citizens and good 
neighbors. 


And here you will find one of the world’s great all-season vacation lands. 
This is Outstate Michigan. It offers you an industrial climate that spells 
increased profits. 


Mr. BUSINESS MAN — Get the facts and you'll agree 
HERE’S THE PLACE TO GO PLACES! 


inDustRiat Deveopment Derr. CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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WHAT FORD WORKERS REALLY GET 


More Pay, Bigger Pensions, 


Pay for time not worked makes 
the headlines, but Ford workers 
are getting much more than that 
under their new contract. 

Pensions are boosted to a 
point where a 30-year man and 
his wife may draw $230.25 a 
month. Also, wages are to go up 
every June for three years. 

That's not all. Insurance bene- 
fits go higher. Two half holidays 
and a half week of vacation are 
added. 

DETROIT 


To give you the real meaning of the 
settlement between Ford Motor Com- 
pany and CIO’s United Auto Workers, 
here is a point-by-point breakdown 
of the agreement: 


@ Pay during layoffs. The section 
of the agreement getting most attention 
is the company’s plan for paying bene- 
fits to laid-off workers to supplement 


® Guaranteed wage. Employe, when 
laid off, draws 26 weeks of unemployment 
pay at 60 to 65 per cent of regular “‘take- 
home” pay. Cost to company: 5 cents an 


hour per worker. 


® Pay raise. Three wage increases, each 


checks received from the State unem- 
ployment-insurance fund. 

The UAW, in this Ford agreement, 
did not win its original demand for a 
guaranteed annual wage, but Walter P. 
Reuther, president of CIO and UAW, 
terms it a big victory on the ground that 
Ford had accepted a principle on which 
the union hopes to build a broader plan 
for year-round wages. 

Under the Ford settlement, an em- 
ploye who is laid off will collect unem- 
ployment benefits up to 26 weeks. These 
benefits will equal 65 per cent of his nor- 
mal take-home pay during four weeks of 
the layoff. For 22 additional weeks, bene- 
fits will equal 60 per cent of his after- 
taxes pay for a 40-hour week. No benefits 
will be paid for the first week of a layoff. 

These benefits will be paid partly 
from a trust fund financed by the com- 
pany and partly by the regular State 
unemployment-insurance program. Ford 
agrees to give supplemental payments, 
up to $25 a week, to bring a worker’s 
unemployment benefits to the 60 or 65 
per cent level. 

The trust fund will be built up by 
company payments made at the rate of 
5 cents for each hour worked by each 


Start to Annual Wage 


Ford employe, until the fund reaches 
55 million dollars. After that, payments 
into the fund will halt, and the company 
will resume them only if the fund is 
reduced by benefits paid to workers. 

“Credits” for workers. To get the 
company benefits under the plan, a laid- 
off worker must have earned “credits” 
based on the number of weeks worked 
since the plan began. He will earn these 
“credits” while the fund is being built 
up. 

No unemployment checks are to be 
paid out of the fund during the first 
year. Ford starts paying into the fund 
immediately, but the workers will not 
begin to draw benefits before June 1, 
1956. 

Then, when the payments begin, the 
number of weeks of benefits to be re- 
ceived by any Ford worker will depend 
on the number of weeks he has worked 
and the amount of time he has been 
laid off. 

While the trust fund is being built up, 
no worker will be able to collect the 
full 26 weeks of benefits in a year. He 
will not have enough “credits.” 

An employe will not be able to ac- 
cumulate more than 26 “credit units.” 


IS THE FORD “PACKAGE” 


hour. 


tension of benefits to employe’s wife and 
children. Cost to company: 1.2 cents an 


® Holiday pay. Employe will draw triple 


pay when he has to work on a holiday. 


averaging 6.2 cents an hour—one now, 


one on June 1, 1956, one on June 1, 1957. 
Cost to company: Now, 6.2 cents an hour; 
a year from now, 12.4 cents; two years 


from now 18.6 cents. 


Cost to company: .8 cent an hour. © 


® Longer vacations. A worker with 10 
to 15 years’ service will get 22 weeks of 
vacation, instead of 2 weeks. Cost to com- 


pany: .2 cent an hour. 





® Extras for skilled workers. On top 
of general wage increase, skilled workers 
get an average 8-cent raise. Cost to com- 
pany: 1.3 cents an hour. 


® More health insurance. Seven im- 
provements in insurance plan include ex- 
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® Other changes. These include various 
improvements, such as higher pay rates in 


some local plants. Cost to company: .8 
cent an hour. 


Note: Costs based on estimates by United Auto 
Workers, CIO. 
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And, in the early stages of the program, 
until the trust fund builds up, a laid-off 
worker will need to have more than one 
“unit” to obtain a week of benefits. 

Older employes, with more years of 
service, will collect a week of benefits 
for each “credit unit” earlier than will 
the newer employes. For example, a man 
with 25 years of service will get a week’s 
benefit for each “credit unit” when the 
fund reaches the 40 per cent level. 

How program works. To illustrate 
how the worker will fare, the Ford 
Company offers as an example the case 
of a Detroit employe with a wife and one 
child. It is assumed that this worker 
earns $100 a week before taxes, or $87.02 
ifter taxes. He collects $42 a week from 
the State unemployment fund. 

During the first week ot a layoff, this 
worker would receive no checks from the 
company or State. As in the State pro- 
gram, there will be a waiting period of 
one week before payments are made from 
the Ford trust fund. 

For the next four weeks, this worker 
will get $14.56 a week from the Ford 
fund in addition to $42 from the State, 
bringing his unemployment-benefit total 
to $56.56 a week. 

For the next 22 weeks, the worker 
will get $10.21 a week from Ford and 
$42 from the State, for a total of $52.21 
a week. His benefits during the 22 weeks 
_will be at the rate of 60 per cent of 
normal take-home pay, while those dur- 
ing the first four weeks of benefits will be 
at 65 per cent. 

State-law changes? No payments 
are to be made from the Ford fund until 
State officials authorize the plan for 
company benefits as a supplement to 
the State unemployment benefits. 

There have been rulings in some States 
that bar workers from collecting State 
benefits when they are getting unem- 
ployment pay from a company. Ford and 
the union believe that this hurdle can 
be eliminated either through changes in 
State laws or administrative rulings. 

The Ford contract provides that the 
company benefits will not start before 
favorable rulings have been obtained in 
States,in which Ford has two thirds of 
its employes. If Michigan and Ohio give 
the green light, for example, the plan can 
go into effect next June. If the rulings 
are not given before June, 1957, the 
whole plan is to be terminated. 


@ Pension increase. Another part of 
Ford’s new agreement with the auto 
workers’ union calls for bigger pensions. 

In 1949, when Ford introduced the 
first pension plan in the auto industry, 
a Ford worker with 30 years of service 
could retire at age 65 on a pension of 
$100 a month, including his Social Se- 
curity. Later, this figure was raised to 
$161 a month by a combination of in- 
creases in federal benefits and company 
payments. Of this amount, the company 
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paid $52.50 
$108.50. 

Now, under the new contract, a 30- 
year man can draw up to $176 a month, 
with Ford paying the additional $15. 
If the wife also is receiving Social Se- 
curity retirement pay, this couple will 
draw $230.25 a month under the new 
Ford schedule. 

Also, the new formula permits a work- 
er to receive credit for more than 30 
years of service, which was not possible 
in the past. So a man who has worked 
40 years for the company can retire 
with a pension of $237.80 a month, in- 
cluding his Social Security and that of 
his wife. 

Ford workers can retire when they 
reach age 65. When a worker has 30 years 
or more of service, his monthly pension 
will be computed on the basis of $2.25 
for each year of service. Formerly, pay- 
ments were based on $1.75 for each year. 

If a worker is disabled before reach- 
ing age 65, he can retire with a monthly 
pension based on $4.50 per year of serv- 
ice. This rate formerly was $3 a year. 


and the Government 


e@ Wage boosts. Ford workers, un- 
der another provision, are to receive an 
immediate pay raise averaging 6.2 cents 
an hour. Next June, they will get a second 
raise of the same amount, and in June, 
1957, an additional 6.2 cents. 

Actually, most of the workers will get 
6 cents, the minimum increase, but 
higher-paid employes will collect con- 
siderably more. The formula calls for 
a raise of 6 cents or 2.5 per cent of base 
pay, whichever is greater. 

This is the so-called “annual improve- 
ment factor” of the auto-industry agree- 
ments. The formula paid 3 cents at the 
start, in 1950, but had gone up to 5 cents 
by 1953. Workers in higher pay brackets 
are given an extra break in this new 
sliding scale. 

The Ford agreement continues an- 
other feature of the long-term contracts 
pioneered by General Motors. The cost- 
of-living allowance is retained by Ford 
and the UAW, but the rate of increase 
is stepped up by 17 per cent. 

For the three years of this agreement, 
Ford workers will get a quarterly ad- 
justment in the cost-of-living allowance, 
which is tacked on their basic wage. 

If the cost-of-living index goes up, 
the allowance is boosted. If living costs 
drop, the allowance is cut. There is a 
limit, however, on the pay cuts. In no 
event could Ford workers lose more 
than the amount of the allowance—now 
6 cents. 

The allowance, as revised, will go up 
one cent an hour every time the official 
index rises half a point. The old contract 
boosted the allowance one cent for every 
rise of three fifths of a point in the index. 
The same formula governs reductions in 
the allowance. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Plenty of Transportation 





on the Louisiana scene 


Sea, rail, air, motor or the 7,300 miles of navigable inland 
waterways. In Louisiana, you take advantage of the type 
transportation that best fits your manufacturing operation. 
Yes, there’s plenty of transportation—varied and versatile 
—to move your raw materials in. . . and your goods from 
plant to domestic or foreign markets.. Write today for all 


the facts about Louisiana... 


direct your inquiry to: 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 


BATON ROUGE 


4, LOUISIANA 








How Barron’s readers 
nick good investments 


By a Subscriber 


All told, in six and a half years, I’ve put a total 
of $11,000 into securities. That’s about $1700 
each year. The way I’ve invested it, and re- 
invested my dividends, it has grown to a bit 
over $28,000. 

Naturally, I’m pleased. But there’s some- 
thing else I’ve acquired. It’s a fund of informa- 
tion and know-how about investing that I feel 
is mighty valuable to me. I have become able 
to weigh the merits of one security against 
another—and to pick the ones I want with a 
view to my investment objectives. 

It all started with the $5 I paid for a trial 
subscription to Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly. What a buy that was! 

The knowledge of investment VALUES I get 
from reading Barron’s has been my biggest help 
in separating good investments from bad, the 
profitable from the unprofitable. 





No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of ew Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where and 
why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events . . . the per- 
spective you must have to anticipate trends and 
gtasp profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it 
for 17 weeks for $5 (full year, $15). Just tear 
out this ad and send it t with your check; 
or tell us to bill you. ‘Adivets arron’s, 40 
New Street, New York 4, N. Y. USN-617 
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Paid In Full 


.--OR ONLY A 
DOWN PAYMENT ? 


Unfortunately, it happens all too 
often. Initial costs dictate selection 
... low-first-cost piping is installed .. . 
piping contract is paid in full. But 
what happens when corrosion cuts 
the life of that pipe short? Your paid- 
in-full price turns into nothing more 
than a down payment! You start pay- 
ing for it all over again in labor costs, 
lost production. 

The answer—pay a little more for 
wrought iron pipe now, and a lot less 
for repairs later! Thousands of authen- 
ticated service records have proved 
wrought iron’s economy. Write Dept. 
Z for booklet, Proof by Performance. 







A. M. BYERS CO. 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BYERS 
PIPE 








Labor Week 





.. « Skilled workers 
at Ford get 14-cent boost 


Skilled workers, such as tool and dic 
makers, are to get additional pay in 
creases, although not as large as they 
sought. Their extra raises—in addition 
to the general raise of 6 cents—will vary 
according to occupation, but will averag 
8 cents an hour. 


@ Health insurance. Seven improve. 
ments were made in the Ford insurance 
program for employes. Wives and chil- 
dren of employes, for example, are to be 
covered by the hospital, medical benefits 
under the program. 

These benefits also are increased from 
$4 a day for a maximum of 70 days to 





1955 Raises 
In Pay and Fringes 

Per Hour 

Autos 20¢ 

Oil refining 10¢ 

Trucking lines 10¢ 

Chemicals 7¢ 

Aircraft 13-15¢ 
Electrical 

appliances 7-10'/2¢ 

Cotton textiles No raise 











$5 a day for the same period—which 
comes to a gain of from $280 to $350, or 
25 per cent. 

Higher-paid workers are to be given 
greater coverage in life insurance poli- 
cies. An employe earning $2.90 an hour 
gets his life insurance benefit raised from 
$4,400 to $6,000. If he is killed in an 
accident, his family gets an additional 
$3,000, instead of the $2,200 benefit 
formerly in this policy. Workess will 
pay slightly more for this larger bene- 
fit, the company explains, but the 
company’s share of the cost also will 
go up. 

Benefits are to increase under acci- 
dent and sickness policies, without extra 
cost to the worker. The benefit will go 
up to about 60 per cent of base earnings. 
Thus, an employe being paid $2.20 an 
hour may draw as much as $52.80 a week 
in benefits, rather than the $43.60 pre- 
viously allowed. 


@ Other fringe items. The Ford 
agreement also gives employes two ad- 
ditional half holidays with pay each 

(Continued on page 107) 
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New 
HARTER 26 
Posture Chair 


Only 


soso 


slightly higher 
South & West 
A 


When your budget demands 
low cost, yet your office requires 
high quality consider the Harter 26. 
There is no more serviceable 
stenographic posture chair made —at any 
price! Base is formed and welded into 
one sturdy piece. Three easy handwheels 
fit the chair exactly to the individual. 
Seat has comfort of foam rubber. Durable 
finishes and upholsteries. At $26.90 
the Harter 26 is the solution to the need 
for low price and high quality. 
Write for literature — we'll include 
name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORPORATION 
604 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 


@ HARTER 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not 
less than two weeks prior to the date change be- 
comes effective. 
copies are now being received and the new 
address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 

















For the Careful Investor 


y 1 Wren ANNUM 
3 ond 3 / 2 / Current Rates) 
on Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 
Institutional Funds, Corporate Funds 
PAID BY 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 
¥ All accounts insured by Federal Agency 
¥ Fully Protected Mail Program 


Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information. 


NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 
ured Investment Assoc. 
176 W. Adams St. @ Chicago 3, lil. 
Financial 6-2117 STate 2-4439 
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Labor Week 





. . . $72 in pay for 
one holiday‘’s work 


year: Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve. 
Workers previously had six paid holidays 
a year. 

If a worker is required to work on a 
holiday he will get triple pay. This can 
bring a day’s wage of $72 for a skilled 
man rated at $3 an hour. 

Vacations, too, are more liberal under 
the new contract. An employe with 10 
to 15 years of service will get two and 
a half weeks of vacation each year, with 
pay. This is a gain of a half week. A 
worker with 15 years or more of serv- 
ice gets three weeks of vacation with 
pay. 


85,000 Strikers 
Stall a Nation 


LONDON 


Prosperous Britain has been finding 
that 85,000 workers, by striking against 
a couple of key industries, can slow up 
a boom, bring on unemployment and 
disrupt production of goods that help 
the British earn their way in the world. 

These 85,000 workers are only a frac- 
tion of Britain’s working population, yet 
in a little more than two weeks they 
had caused so much trouble that Prime 
Minister Sir Anthony Eden warned that 
his country was “slipping behind” com- 
peting industrial nations by the hour. 

Walkouts in the rail and shipping 
fields jarred the country’s industrial ma- 
chine, officials felt, at a time when 
Britain’s prosperity demanded harmony 
and co-operative growth. Employers say 
that they will be unable to estimate the 
extent of the injury to the economy for 
months to come. 

Coal mining, a sick, nationalized in- 
dustry, is getting deeper and deeper 
into trouble. Strikes of miners earlier 
had cost the loss of a million tons of 
badly needed coal. Output already was 
lagging behind industry’s needs. 

Then, the railroad strike cut off most 
coal shipments. The Government turned 
to use of trucks in an effort to keep 
coal moving into other industries, but 
this step proved inadequate. Manufac- 
turers found that their costs were go- 
ing up where they had to use coal de- 
livered by truck or where they bought 
imported coal to keep their plants oper- 
ating. 

Steel production also was hard hit. 
Rate of steel production was slowed by 
an estimated one fifth during two weeks 
of the rail strike. Industry sources 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Revere 


T-1100 
Dual-Speed 
TAPE RECORDER 


CREATED FOR YOUR LISTENING PLEASURE 


Exciting, modern styling combined with 
Balanced-Tone* and high fidelity performance. 
Single knob control. Tape speeds of 3.75 and 7.5 i.p.s.; 
records up to three hours with new long-play tape. 
Durable fibre-glass case perforated for full 360° 
sound distribution; two acoustically matched 
excursion speakers; many other features. 

Complete with microphone, radio attachment cord; 

2 reels (one with tape) and case $159.50 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY »* CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





Command Performance 
‘xi for a 
2 SULTAN 


_ 






In Saudi, Arabia, 
the Sultan has 
twenty specially 
built limousines 
which he uses to 
transport his harem 
across the blistering 
desert. Young Radiator Company 
was called upon to design and build 
the radiators to keep these limousine 
engines cool. This is just one 
example of the hundreds of problems 
in heat transfer which Young 
Radiator Company is called on to 
solve, all over the world. Write 
for free folder today 

RACINE, 


YOUNG Beret 


“Creative Heat Transfer Engineers for Industry” 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: RACINE, WISCONSIN, Dept. 75F 
PLANTS AT: RACINE, WIS. AND MATTOON, ILL. 
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Young ENGINE 
Cooling Radiator 


RADIATOR 
COMPANY 











Revere 
3-way Portable Radio 
AC, DC or Battery 
operation. Cowhide 
case; strap also dou- 
bles as power cord. 
Less batteries, $44.50 





*patented 
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and there is no better guide to its 
historical landmarks than the attrac- 
tive folder prepared by Boston’s 
famous Parker House, To those who 
plan to visit New England this sum- 
mer “Boston is a Browsing Town” 
will cheerfully be sent without 
charge. Simply send your request on 
a postcard addressed Parker House, 
Boston 7, Massachusetts. Prospective 
visitors to New England are re- 
minded that the Parker House, with 
its central location, superior service 
and fine food, is the ideal headquar- 
ters for a stay in Boston. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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... U.S. buyer cancels 
British bicycle orders 


said that it will be difficult to meet the 
1955 goal of 19.5 million tons of steel, 
an increase of a million over 1954’s out- 
put. 

Industries related to steel and coal 
also were affected by the rail stoppage. 
These included the auto plants and the 
factories making engineering products, 
two industries that are the backbone of 
Britain’s export trade. 

At the seaports, a strike of dock work- 
ers added to treubles of shippers and 
tourists. For example, a Baltimore buyer 
sent word to the bicycle industry here: 
“Cancel orders. Cannot wait for strikes 
to end.” A Britisn manufacturer com- 
mented: “And we are faced with tough 





~—Wide World 


PRIME MINISTER EDEN 
... the nation was “‘slipping behind” 


competition from the Germans, who never 
seem to be bothered with strikes.” 

A strike of stewards on transatlantic 
liners also hurt the tourist business, on 
which Britain depends for a large part 
of its dollar income. Liverpool shipping 
officials commented that there would be 
“a serious loss of dollar earnings and 
the good will of the traveling public, 
particularly American, which has been 
so painstakingly built up over many 
years.” 

In effect, Britain found itself caught 
in a sort of pincers movement, with one 
jaw squeezing essential revenue from 
sales of goods abroad and the other jaw 
reducing invisible earnings from ever- 
growing spending by tourists. 
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NEWS-LINES 


WHAT YOU AS A BUSINESSMAN 


CAN and CANNOT DO 


as aresult of recent court 
and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN give your employes a 

series of paid holidays without con- 
sulting a union that is seeking recogni- 
tion as bargaining agent—provided that 
the union has not been named legal 
representative of the workers. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board finds that 
under such circumstances an employer 
is not required by the Taft-Hartley Act 
to discuss the establishment of a system 
of paid holidays with a union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably avoid paying 

a federal tax on your dues as a mem- 
ber of a businessmen’‘s luncheon club 
that is used by businessmen! mainly for 
opportunities to discuss business matters 
without interruption. A federal district 
court holds that such a club, which ac- 
cepts. membership applications, “almost 
automatically,” is not subject to federal- 
dues tax as a social club. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a candy 

or gum-selling machine that occa- 
sionally dispenses toy charms of negligi- 
ble value, forget about paying a gaming- 
device tax. The Internal Revenue Service 
says these machines are not subject to 
this excise tax. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as owner of a cotton- 

seed-crushing mill, sell your prod- 
ucts to the Government up to August 15. 
This. deadline is extended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to allow further 
time for these products to be sold in 
normal trade channels. The ruling ap- 
plies only to products made from the 
1954 cottonseed crop. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, 

expect the courts to enforce your 
price-maintenance agreements under a 
State “fair trade’ law if you permit 
cut-rate sales of your product to special 
classes of customers. A State court of 
appeals rules that a manufacturer loses 





his right to enforcement of price main- 
tenance by allowing cut rates for some 
buyers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally refuse to ne- 
gotiate with a union shortly after it 
is certified as bargaining agent for 
your employes, just because the union 
is believed to have lost its majority 
status. By refusing a review, the U.S. 
Supreme Court leaves in effect a lower- 
court ruling that an employer was not 
relieved of duty to bargain with a union, 
four months after its certification, by 
challenge of the union’s status. 


* * x 


YOU CANNOT treat as a business 

expense, for tax purposes, the 
amount that a new company must pay 
to another company’s creditor in order to 
obtain a franchise to sell the creditor's 
product. Internal Revenue Service rules 
that such a payment must be treated as 
a capital expenditure. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a liquor whole- 

saler, require your customers to buy 
certain brands to obtain more-desired 
items. A court of appeals finds that tie-in 
sales of this kind violate the Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a 

farm, collect from the Government 
for damage done to your crops by wild 
fowl that are protected from hunters by 
a proclamation issued under the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act. The Supreme Court 
leaves in effect a court ruling that the 
Government is not liable for destruction 
of crops by wild geese. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely allow your su- 

pervisor to question employes about 
which worker brought union-member- 
ship cards into your plant. NLRB says 
this violates the Taft-Hartley law. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government Bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Worup 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Special orders for the Texas-oilman 
trade? Guess again. 

Fact is, each is priced below competi- 
tion. The factory’s turning out several 
thousand this month, for a new customer. 

Unfortunately, the gold-plating doesn’t 
show up on the product. Or anywhere else. 
It’s concealed in a cloud of figures covering 
a month’s operations for the whole fac- 
tory. Weeks from today, somebody’ll dis- 
cover that the company lost money on the 
order ... maybe even how much money. 
But the damage is done now. 

This story could have had a happy end- 
ing — with Keysort punched-card account- 
ing. Keysort job-costing cards could have 





computed a correct, profit-included selling 
price. The same cards would have shown 
the plant manager how costs were running 
at each step in manufacture. He’d have 
spotted any impending loss on time... 
used his know-how to eke out a profit. 

A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation, and give 
them to you fast. On your desk monthly, 
weekly, daily — as your needs require. 
Whether you run an industrial giant or a 
100-man branch plant. At very low cost. 

The McBee man near you can show you 
how it’s done. Jt will take him one hour, 
from start to finish. Phone him or write us. 
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counting for any business 


Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
Offices in principal cities * In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio 



















Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Employment, a laggard in the boom, shows signs of catching up. 

Jobholder total in May went to 62.7 million, a record for the month. 

Biggest gains, as usual, were in farm and construction jobs, but a jump of 
61,000 in factory employment took place, too. That's unusual for May. 

All in all, a few more than 1 million people found jobs between April and 
May. Also, employment last month was about 1.5 million above May, 1954. 














Auto industry, of course, shows the sharpest payroll gains from a year ago. 
This industry probably is due to cut back in months just ahead. 

Bigger payrolls also are reported for steel mills, metal-working plants and 
electrical-machinery makers--all recovering from last year's setback. 

Clothing factories added workers, compared with a year ago. 

Little change in payrolls is noted for nonelectrical-machinery, food, 
tobacco and petroleum industries. There are fewer workers than a year ago in 
factories making ordnance and precision instruments. 











After seasonal adjustments, the Government's index of unemployment dropped 
to 107 per cent of the 1947-49 average. It was 118 in April and 142 in May of 
last year. That is quite an improvement. 





Employment totals, however, fall short of absorbing the labor force. 

Unemployment is put officially at close to 2.5 million for May. That's 
down substantially from a year ago, but it's still higher than in 1953. 

Total number without jobs shrank by only 473,000 in May, despite the 
1 million additional jobholders. Reason: Labor force grew by 545,000. 

Jobless ranks will swell this month as students and other seasonal workers 
hunt for summer jobs. There will be more job hunters than job finders. 














Labor Department surveys find almost no areas where the labor supply is 
actually tight. One reason is that industry is more efficient. Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank calculates that output per worker has gained about 8 per cent since 
1953. Investment in plant and equipment is paying off. 


Employment conditions, nevertheless, have improved markedly. 

Married men found jobs in increasing number during May. This group made up 
40 per cent of the total unemployed in April, but only 33 per cent in May. 

Workers unemployed for 15 weeks or longer also declined in May to 900,000. 
The number in this group came to 1.1 million in April. 

Hardship imposed by lack of jobs is becoming less severe. 











Payroll gains carry a promise of rising sales. 
People's income in April--latest month for figures--hit a rate of 295.6 
. (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


billions a year, up 1 billion from April. 
Income payments to individuals are running 11.2 billions ahead of 1954. 
Higher wages and salaries account for most of the increase--8 billions. 
More income boosts are ahead. It's almost certain that wage raises are to 
be general, now that Ford has settled with the Auto Workers Union. 
It would not be surprising if the billion-dollar gain from April to May is 
repeated. And, with more money to spend, people can be counted on to spend it. 
There are no signs now that the free-spending mood is weakening. 











You can also be fairly sure that business activity is to stay high through 
the year, at least. Business firms have raised their investment sights, and 
capital investment gives a powerful boost to general activity. 


Inventory buying, another boost to business, is stepping up. 

Look at the inventory totals: 76.9 billions in January; 77.3 billions in 
February; 77.5 billions in March; 77.7 billions in April. Those are estimates 
of the Commerce Department, adjusted for seasonal variations. 

Inventory trend has turned around since last year. Then business firms 
were cutting down on stocks. That was a drag on business. Now firms are adding 
to their stocks. That's a business stimulant. 














Inventory build-up is taking place chiefly at stores and warehouses. 
Retail inventories have increased 600 millions since January, with auto 
dealers accounting for a healthy slice. 
Wholesale inventories are up 200 millions in the same period of time. 
Factory inventories show only a 100-million-dollar gain since January. 
Total factory inventories, at 43.3 billions, have not changed much since 
October. They are 1.2 billions below a year earlier. Explanation is that sales 
have just about matched factories' ability to deliver. 

























Signs are that inventory buying is to keep on for a while. 
Retail inventories reached 22.8 billions in April, seasonally adjusted. 
That's about the same total as a year ago, but retailers" stocks now are lower 
in relation to the current rate of sales. 
Retail growth in inventories is chiefly in autos and clothing stores. 
Other stores have shown little change in inventories since January. 
With sales strong and in a rising trend, it's reasonable to expect other 
retailers to add to stocks. That means more output from factories. 
























Foreign trade is another spur to rising activity in the U.S. 
Commercial exports, excluding military shipments, are running 13 per cent 
ahead of last year. Volume so far this year is more than 4.6 billions. 
Military shipments are down sharply from a year ago. 
Business activity also is increasing in other countries, thereby adding to 
their demand for products of U.S. industry. 





















Toll-road projects are going ahead rather rapidly. 
Bond issues to finance toll highways are expected to hit 1.6 billions in 
the next six months and to soar to 13.5 billions in the next five years. This 
highway building is to be in addition to other public road programs. 
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KARD-VEYER 


The ALL-NEW Mechanized Card Record File 





Kard-Veyer is the new electrically- 
powered card-file unit that cuts finding, 
posting and filing time to seconds. 
Here’s an all-in-one, fatigue-reducing 
high output work station that saves 
profit dollars in time and space. 
Kard-Veyer houses from 16,000 to 
80,000 record cards in sizes ranging 


| 
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from 8” x 5” to 2h” x 3”, including 
standard punched-cards 7%” x 3%”. 

If your records-keeping operation 
includes a large, active card reference 
file, investigate Kard-Veyer today. Call 
the Remington Rand Office near you, 
or, write to Room 1619, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. Ask for LBV706. 


Reemington. Mand. 
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RUSSIANS FEAR 
THEIR OWN ENGINEERS 


Turned Out in Big Numbers, They Are Strictly Regimented 


Russian scientists and engineers turn out 
now to be highly suspect. 

Top Communist officials distrust them be- 
cause of a tendency to be “‘international- 
ists’ and a need by Soviet scientists to follow 
developments of the non-Communist West. 

Result: Training of new Soviet engineers 


and scientists now is suffering, is being com- 
partmentalized, with students tightly special- 
ized, learning by rote. Graduates are watched 
carefully, their contacts limited. 

So reports an authority on Russian indus- 
try, Demitri B. Shimkin, economic analyst in 
the Commerce Department's Census Bureau. 


by Demitri B. Shimkin 


Economic Analyst, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Two fundamental considerations dominate the selection, 
training and use of physical scientists and engineers in the 
Soviet Union. The first consideration is the vital role of these 
specialists in building up Soviet military-economic strength, 
while the other is Communist fear of scientists and engineers 
as potential subversives. 

Since 1928, the basic objective of Soviet economic policy 
has been to maximize Russian war potential. To achieve this 
goal, the Soviet government has stressed the development of 
producers’ goods industries, especially the manufacture of 
machinery. It has, by the same token, sought to minimize the 
resources allotted to civilian consumption, transportation, 
maintenance and other secondary sectors. And, in fact, the 
Soviet Union did increase its industrial output more than 
eightfold between 1928 and 1953. 

This rise, and the associated increase in the volume of con- 
struction, have accounted for 70 per cent of the growth of 
Soviet national income (at constant prices) over the past 
quarter century. The Soviets have also been able to 
double industrial man-hour productivity since 1928. Their 
successes in intensifying the use of capital have been great. 
On the railroads, the tonnage of freight hauled per mile of 
first-line track quadrupled between 1928 and 1950, and is 
now about twice as high as in the United States. In electrical 
power, the Soviets have increased output per kilowatt of 
installed capacity from 2,600 hours in 1928 to about 4,900 
in 1954, a record matching the American. In manufactur- 
ing generally, two-shift operation has been the postwar 
practice. 

Last year—1954—the volume of Soviet manufacturing and 
mining was about 35 per cent that of the United States. But 
for a number of commodities—coal, in bituminous equivalent, 
lead, and steam turbines—it was 90 per cent as great. For 
machine tools it was nearly 70 per cent; between 50 and 55 
per cent for copper, zinc and pig iron. However, the relative 
outputs of other important products were considerably small- 
er: tractors, 35 per cent of the U.S. level; electrical power, 
radio receivers, and cement, 27 per cent; petroleum, 13 per 
cent; and natural gas, less than 2 per cent. In addition, Soviet 
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industrial man-hour productivity was only some 28 per cent 
of the American. 

Furthermore, the margins of capacity and of stockpiled 
supplies have remained inadequate for major military efforts. 
Even the Korean war strained the Soviet economy severely. 
In 1951 and 1952, it forced the imposition of stringent limita- 
tion orders upon the uses of nonferrous metals, ferroalloys, 
plate steel and petroleum products, as well as large cutbacks 
in truck, locomotive, freight-car and tractor production. Also, 
agricultural production and transportation capacity are quite 
inadequate. Finally, the combination of war losses, long work- 
ing hours and low productivity has reduced the manpower 
available for military mobilization to two thirds the Soviet 
1940 potential, and to less than that of the United States 
today. 

These, then, have been the factors underlying the tremen- 
dous, continuing Soviet effort to enlarge Russia’s scientific and 
engineering strength. The effort has embraced five elements: 
incentives, selection, training, intelligence and selective bor- 
rowing from the West, and research..Let me review these ele- 
ments briefly, with major reliance upon the work of Nicholas 
DeWitt [of the Russian Research Center, Harvard University]: 

1. During student and early professional years, the major 
incentive is prolonged deferment or even exemption from 
military service. Of course, engineers, like all other Soviet 
professionals, must accept civilian assignment as directed. In 
later years, the material rewards may become very large, with 
handsome salaries being supplemented by prizes and bonuses. 
Direct allotments of extreme Soviet scarcities, such as apatt- 
ments, summer cottages, automobiles and other consumer 
durables, are customary. Professional earnings are lightly 
taxed, a maximum of 13 per cent; inheritance taxes, too, 
are moderate. 

2. The base of selection is relatively narrow, with all 
higher education contingent upon fluency in Russian. Other 
political, economic and cultural factors strongly favor the 
children of urban, white-collar workers. Thus, an analysis of 
official Soviet data reveals that, in 1940, such children en- 
joyed five times as great a probability of completing a pro- 
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.. “Premature and extremely narrow specialization” 


fessional education as did the children of blue-collar opera- 
tives, and 11 times as great a probability as peasants’ chil- 
dren. In the United States, the comparable differences are 
much smaller, 2.7 and 3.6 to 1, respectively. 

Beyond this limitation, a regional one exists. In 1939, 50 
per cent of the entire Soviet enrollment in the curriculum 
of industry, construction, transportation and communications 
was concentrated in three cities-Moscow, Leningrad and 
Kharkov—which together held less than 5 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population. At the same time, women enjoy greater 
opportunities than in this country; in 1940, nearly a fifth of 
all Soviet physical scientists and engineers were women. 

Most important, the selection for vacancies in institutions 
of higher learning within the groups tapped appears to be 
both competitive and objective. It is based essentially upon 
performances in nation-wide, uniform written and oral exami- 
nation covering mathematics, physics, chemistry, Russian lan- 
,guage and literature and a_ foreign 
language. About 70 per cent of those 
matriculating in the physical sciences 
and engineering graduate. 

3. Over the past quarter century, 30 
per cent of all Soviet graduations from 
institutions of higher learning or twice 
the American ratio, have been in the 
physical sciences and engineering. As 
a result, the number of working: gradu- 
ates in these professions has increased, 
according to DeWitt’s estimates, from 
40,700 in 1929. to 541,000 in 1954. 
Thus, the Soviet Union has now reached 
two thirds of the American personnel 
strength in these fields. 

The training given Soviet scientists 
and engineers is characterized by 
marked excellencies and by equally 
marked deficiencies. The duration of 
secondary and basic professional educa- 
tion, eight years, and the content of the 
general science courses offered compare 
favorably with our own. Moreover, uni- 
form standards are enforced by nation- 
wide examinations at both secondary 
and higher levels. Soviet secondary edu- 
cation is primarily oriented toward preparation for a technical 
career. In the eighth to tenth grades, corresponding to our 
high schools, 38 per cent of the classroom hours are devoted 
to mathematics and science; 3 per cent to drafting; 11 per 
cent to a foreign language; 5 per cent to military training, 
and only 41 per cent to all other instruction. In addition, 
«bundant and sizable stipends insure continuous full-time 
study by all competent students. Finally, higher education 
ruutinely combines formal instruction with guided industrial 
practice and with research. 

The most serious weakness of Soviet technical education 
is its subordination to production ministries and even admin- 
istrations. This has led to premature and extremely narrow 
specialization, with overriding emphasis upon the minutiae 
of current practice, and with the avoidance of critical and 
experimental approaches. The absence of elective courses and 
the practical impossibility of changing from one curriculum 
to another reinforce the rigid compartmentation of Soviet 
education. The teaching and testing methods, too, are em- 
pirical and stereotyped, for educational theory is an area re- 
served to Communist Party dogmatists. Scientific societies 
in the Western sense d) not exist. 
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The teaching staffs in the physical sciences and engineer- 
ing are heavily burdened, with a student load two thirds 
greater than in this country, and with about twice as many 
hours of teaching. Their task is made more difficult by acute 
deficiencies in teaching aids. The textbooks are either gen- 
eral, very conservative expositions, or detail-crammed tech- 
nical manuals, or translations of Western works. Laboratory 
equipment and materials are very scarce. Finally, the students 
themselves are fearfully overloaded, with 40 hours of class- 
work weekly, too many courses and too frequent examinations, 
and their small leisure devoured by political rallies and simi- 
lar extracurricular compulsions. 

4. As DeWitt has shrewdly observed, Soviet technical 
education is basically designed to mass-produce supervisors 
of manufacturing routine. This specialization is possible so 
long as necessary innovations can be systematically borrowed 
from the West. Before World War II, and especially before 
1935, the Soviets had many of their new 
industrial plants designed and erected 
by Western firms, and selected Soviet 
engineers and workers were sent abroad 
for training, while Soviet scientists par- 
ticipated in international meetings and 
other exchanges. In addition, Soviet for- 
eign trade missions undertook the pur- 
chase of advanced foreign designs and 
technical intelligence generally as _pri- 
mary functions. 

During World War II, Lend-Lease 
provided a massive transfusion of West- 
ern experience. Several thousand Soviet 
engineers were sent to the United States 
during their period in order to gain a 
comprehensive understanding of Ameri- 
can industrial layout and_ practice. 
Advanced equipment was either im- 
ported or available from blueprints. The 
occupation of Germany provided fur- 
ther opportunities. All of this new in- 
formation was rapidly assembled and 
organized; by 1950, numerous com- 
pendia, such as the 16-volume encyclo- 
pedia on machine-building design, had 
appeared. The direct fruit of this care- 
fully used aid was a Soviet technological break-through in 
atomic energy and other weapons development. 

In all, one can scarcely overstate the dependence of Soviet 
Union on Western, especially American, technology. For 
example, every motor-vehicle design known to be in pro- 
duction in the U.S.S.R. today is a direct copy or simple 
redimensioning of a foreign prototype. Again, the structure 
of Soviet industry—plant sizes, locations and layouts—cor- 
responds remarkably to the American. Even so typical a 
Soviet institution as the Stakhanovite speed-up system has 
a clearly traceable ancestor in Taylor’s time-and-motion 
studies [Frederick Winslow Taylor, famed American en- 
gineer, 1856-1915]. 

5. Dependence upon the West is a cheap and fairly sure 
way to achieve technological progress, but it incurs the dis- 
advantages of a built-in time lag and of solutions inappro- 
priate to peculiarly Soviet conditions. A domestic research 
program is essential to overcome these disadvantages. 

As you know, Russian science has a strong tradition, with 
many outstanding figures, such as Lobachevski in mathe- 
matics, Mendelyeev in chemistry, Fersman in geochemistry, 
and the Vavilov brothers in plant genetics. Government sup- 
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.-- “The Communist Party dare 


port, centralized organization, and planning have character- 
ized Russian research for the past two centuries. Although 
Western coverage of Soviet-published research is very poor, 
it is clear that at the present time only the United States sur- 
passes the U.S.S.R. in research volume. In chemistry, for 
example, possibly a fifth of the current world literature is in 
Russian; the topical coverage, too, is wide, although organic 
chemistry is especially well represented. Yet, although some 
exceptions, such as casting technology, must be noted, the 
successful applications of original Soviet research appear to 
be notably few. 

Why? In part because of qualitative weaknesses in Soviet 
science itself, weaknesses in experiment design, instrumenta- 
tion and control which have led to unsure results. These 
weaknesses are vanishing. Other causes are the conservatism, 
compartmentation and structural rigidity of Soviet industry, 














IN RUSSIA‘S TECHNICAL SCHOOLS ... 
... ‘methods are stereotyped . . . students overloaded” 


traits reinforced by. Soviet technological selection and training 
systems. Even more important is party dictation, which forces 
Soviet industry to produce at all costs, to improvise rather 
than to reach basic solutions. This dictation is not loath to 
waste resources and even lives on the fancies of party dilet- 
tantes. Above all, there is fear of error, or even of sufficient 
prominence to be chosen as a scapegoat for party blunders. 

The Soviet scientist and engineer, I must stress, is deeply 
suspected by the party. His vital technical skills give him a 
power potentially challenging the party’s absolutism. To do 
his job, he must maintain contact with both the prerevolu- 
tionary past and with the West. And the logic of his work 
drives him into repeated conflict, open or hidden, with party 
dogma and favoritism. 

The party must therefore take strong measures to main- 
tain its control. It recruits its scientists from the most privi- 
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not trust the scientist”’ 


leged group in the Soviet Union—the Russian, urban elite, 
It presses them to join the party, rather successfully for sci- 
entists and engineers as a whole, much less so for their teach- 
ers. Of the former, 38 per cent are party members; of the 
latter, 17 per cent. It holds to a minimum the training of sci- 
entists and engineers in nonvocational fields, it compartments 
their work and it monopolizes the essential intercommunica- 
tions between these compartments. The party organizes elabo- 
rate networks of inspectors and informers. And, periodically, 
it imposes terror, forcing scientists to grovel, to abase them- 
selves before party pronouncements and, at times, to die in 
token of their subjugation to Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist in- 
fallibility. 

Thus, in fighting potential subversion, the party generates 
apathy and despair, if not actual subversion. In consequence, 
there is a constant flight from responsibility, from operations 
to administration or teaching. Despite the large numbers of 
engineers trained, despite compulsions, and despite the great 
material incentives, shortages of skilled manpower in high- 
priority areas are chronic. For example, in 1952, the Ministry 
for Heavy Industrial Construction was forced to use person- 
nel with practical training only in 61 per cent of its engineer- 
ing posts; the Ministry for the Construction of Machine-Build- 
ing Enterprises, in 52 per cent of its engineering posts. And 
if responsibility cannot be shirked, routine often provides a 
refuge. 


Science and Soviet Ambitions 


In sum, the selection, training and use of physical scien- 
tists and engineers in the Soviet Union reveals paradoxical 
strengths and weaknesses. The application of science on a 
vast scale is essential to the realization of Soviet ambitions, 
yet the Communist Party dare not trust the scientist and the 
engineer. The Soviet Union fears the West, yet depends upon 
its technology. Given these circumstances, the following ‘con- 
clusions may be advanced: 

1. At the present time, the actual effectiveness of the 
Soviet Union in scientific innovation and application is 
far lower than might be indicated by the large numbers 
of its physical scientists and engineers, and by the im- 
mense Soviet effort in training and research. 

2. In part, this gap lies in the failure to develop and 
apply increasingly good basic research. Thus, Soviet sci- 
ence warrants far closer study by the West than Soviet 
technology indicates. 

3. Beyond this, the Soviets are creating a potential 
which, given appropriate social changes, might generate 
a technological revolution. 

4. At the present time, the Soviet utilization ol 
Western technology is limited by Western controls on 
information flow and exports. Moves toward the modifica- 
tion of these controls should be guided by careful as- 
sessment of Soviet technological strengths and weak 
nesses. 

5. Finally, scientific and technical publications, in 
cluding trade journals, are a channel of communication 
behind the Iron Curtain which the Soviet Union simply 
must keep open. This fact needs wider exploitation both 
as a means of ensuring a reverse flow of data from the 
Soviet Union and as a medium for the diffusion of a 
new hope for a world of peace. 


The foregoing is full text of an address by Mr. Shimkin 
before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
Baltimore oh April 20, 1955. 
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Pacific Intermountain Express Company, Professional Hauler, 
Exemplifies The Shipping Savings, The Extra Efficiency, 
Gained With High-Capacity Fruehauf Volume xVans! 


IN EVERY BUSINESS where a product is hauled, a 
VolumexVan can change the sales and profit outlook for 
the better. 

Additional capacity up to 35% greater than that of the 
average vans now in use is the reason. Lower shipping costs 
are the direct result. A further result is the competitive 
advantage of a more economically distributed, and possibly 


Loading view of a VolumeXVan oper- 
ated by P-I-E helps to illustrate some 
of its cost-saving, extra-payload fea- 
tures: tremendous additional inside 
height and width, nearly-square front 
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Write today for the illustrated VolumexVan catalog, and 
the book of new Trailer applications in many industries, 
entitled “New Ways To Profit.” You'll get an immediate 
reply, with no obligation. 
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“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
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World's Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10947 Harper Avenue @ Detroit 32, Michigan 
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COMING: BILLIONS IN NEW STOCK 


Big Firms and Small Are Seeking Venture Capital 


Investors are not the only ones 
interested in the stock market 
these days. 

Corporations and their officers 
are, too. 

It's been a long, long time 
since ‘pieces’ of a corporation 
could be sold at more than bar- 
gain-basement prices. 

The bull market means a 
chance for industry to get risk 
capital, instead of loans. 


Industry, after many years, is turn- 
ing again to a booming stock market 
for big amounts of cash needed for ex- 
pansion and for payment of old debts. 

In the first three months of 1955, 
corporations raised more cash through the 
sale of new stock than in any first quar- 
ter since 1929. 

Behind the figures are these significant 
developments: 

New ventures—often risky—are being 
launched into everything from uranium 
mining to sonic research on the strength 
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Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 
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of this opportunity to get capital in a 
traditional way. 

Light and power companies are sell- 
ing stocks to raise money needed for the 
generators and power lines required by 
a growing country, and to get on sound- 
er footing by paying off fixed debt. 

Well-established manufacturers, 
branching into new lines with new prod- 
ucts and processes, are floating stock to 
pay for factories, modern machinery. 

Small firms—seizing on opportunities 
offered by research in electronics, plas- 
tics, atomic sciences—are getting a start 
on capital that was to be had only by 
borrowing, or through high-cost stock is- 
sues, a short time ago. 

What you find in these developments 
is this: ; 

e Industry, more and more, is decid- 
ing that, for the first time in many years, 
investors in the shares of a corporation 
are willing to pay what an interest in 
the corporation is worth. 

@ Managers of industry, choosing 
stock issues over bond sales, are con- 
vinced that the funds they seek are need- 
ed on a permanent basis. New capital is 
being sought from new owners, not from 
lenders who sooner or later must be paid 


back. 


¢ People with new ideas, new things 
to sell, now can get other venturesome 
people to take a chance on what looks 
like a good thing. Enterprisers, instead 
of mortgaging their entire future, can get 
financial backing from investors who will 
expect a return on their investment only 
if projects pay out. New ventures need 
not depend on investors who will have 
to be paid off with interest in good 
times and bad. 

None of this, of course, means that- 
even in a record stock market—industry 
is switching entirely to equity financing 
Huge sums still are being borrowed 

Still, industry is leaning to the sak 
of stocks, rather than bonds. 

Who issues stocks? To see what is 
going on, take a look at the 760 million 
dollars’ worth of common stock new) 
issued in the first quarter of this year. 

Included in the new flotations were 
110 separate issues of stock—plus a large 
number of small issues exempt from 
registration with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. In the same 


period of 1953, there were only 78 new 
issues. 

Small corporations, with unfamiliar 
names, accounted for 26 of these new 
issues—about 75 per cent more than in 
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the first quarter of 1953. Firms seeking 
to exploit promising uranium holdings, 
or fresh products, or new patents, all 
were represented. Now, in June, other 
companies like these are following suit. 

Two mineral companies, organized 
only last year, have just announced 
plans for new issues of common stock to 
finance uranium exploration. The Fifteen 
Oil Company has registered for the sale 
of 200,000 shares of common stock to 
pay for exploration and development of 
its Texas oil properties. The 300,000- 
share offering of Air Control Products, 
Inc., was oversubscribed. 

Dozens of other small firms are in the 
process of equity financing—or planning 
that kind of financing. 

Big companies have not been left be- 
hind. Well-known corporations account- 
ed for 19 of the new issues in the first 
quarter, usually with larger issues. In 
early 1953, big names were in the equity 
market with only four issues. 

General Motors, with its big issue, was 
one of the corporations that decided on 
equity financing the first quarter. Others 
are coming along. American Machine and 
Foundry is offering some 7 million in 
new stock. Big steel companies have 
revealed that, if all goes well, they will 
float stock issues for expansion in months 
ahead. 

Banks, meanwhile, for the first’ time 
in years have been encouraged to raise 
substantial amounts from stock sales. 
Banks have long complainéd of an in- 
ability to build up the capital needed to 
back up their deposits. Taxes prevented 
the raising of capital out of profits. Low 
stock prices discouraged equity financ- 
ing. The bull market in stocks is chang- 
ing this. There were 40 new bank issues 
in the first quarter, against 30 early in 
1953. ° 

More convertibles. At the same time, 
the rising demand for common stocks 
is bringing a rash of convertible issues— 
bonds and preferred stocks that buyers 
are permitted to convert into common 
stock. 

American Telephone & Telegraph’s 
huge 650-million-dollar offer of convert- 
ible debenture bonds to its stockholders 
is the seventh such issue by that com- 
pany since World War II. Even before 
this latest effort, AT&T had raised more 
than 2.5 billion dollars in this way. Vir- 
tually all of the debentures have been 
converted into common stock. 

Bethlehem Steel’s offer of 192 million 
dollars’ worth of convertible bonds to 
its stockholders is that firm’s biggest 
public offering of securities. 

Ocher big corporations which have 
sold, or planned, convertibles include 
W.R. Grace & Company, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison, General Dynamics Cor- 
poration, Fruehauf Trailer Company. 

As usual, too, in a high and rising 
stock market, there’s a rush to sell large 

(Continued on page 120) 
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2 completely new and different 


PAYLOADER 


TRACTOR SHOVELS 


Dig bigger loads — carry bigger loads 


1% cu. yd. Model Hii 


1 cu. yd. Model HU 


40-degree bucket tip-back at 
ground level increases dig- 
ging power, carrying capacity 
More horsepower per 

bucket capacity than any 
other wheel tractor-shovel 
Torque-converter drive and 
4-speed full-reversing 
transmission gives easy 
control, wide speed range 
selection 

Sealed, pressurized 
hydraulic system keeps dirt 
and air out of system 
Available with gasoline or 
diesel power 


Please furnish 

full information on the 
new PAYLOADER 
tractor shovels 





Handle bulk materials faster, at lower cost 


These two big 4-wheel-drive units are 
outstanding examples of Hough’s 
continuing pioneering and leadership in 
tractor-shovel design. They have 

more digging power, get big bucket loads 
easier, carry big loads closer, lower and 
safer. They are full of other features 
and improvements that boost output, 
operator comfort and safety and that 
lower the cost of scooping up, loading, 
moving, piling and mixing bulk materials. 


Your “PAYLOADER” Distributor is 
ready to demonstrate these new 
units and what they can do — for you. 


PAYLOADER: 


MANUFACTURE 
THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. > LIBERTYVILLE, ILk. 
SUBSIDIARY INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(0 Model HH (1 Model HU 
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We say: Put the Underwood Sund- 
strand Adding Machine through 
its paces in your own office for 5- 
days FREE. Give it the most 
rugged workout you can for speed, 
ease of operation and depend- 
ability! Test it thoroughly ... and 
we're betting that, like others who 


p> Zin, 
UNDERWOOD 
a 


have used adding machines for 
years, you'll prefer the Underwood 
Sundstrand. Write today on 
your business letterhead to Under- 
wood Corporation, Dept. D-2, 
One Park Ave., New York 16,N.Y. 
fora FREE trial of an Underwood 
Sundstrand. Do it right now! 


3 CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 








Buell Scace, President, 
SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 


| 
| always carries his. 
| 


MINo-x 


camera 
because—as in the 
precision SpeedTools he 
makes, and Mercedes-Benz 
he drives, Buell appreciates 
fine design. in his work... 
for his pleasure—he uses 
the world’s tiniest 
precision camera—so tiny 
(1¥9"x 3V4"x ¥6"—s0 light 
{2 oz.). fast £/3.5 lens. 
all speeds from 1/2 sec. up 
to 1/1000 sec. NO FLASH 
NECESSARY FOR INSIDE 
SHOTS. you'll want 
a mines, toe . 
minox III-S wi 

chain and case 13950 
for literature and your 
dealer, write Dept. O 


KLING Photo Corp. 


235 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 








Look over the advertise- 
ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of businesses 
find it advantageous to 
advertise in “U. S. News 
& World Report.” Ask 
your advertising agency 
for their facts on how 
the “magazine of essen- 
tial news” fits into your 
own advertising program. 
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Send your check 
today! Or, write for 
free details. C 
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There’s a rush fo sell 
stock held by estates... 


blocks of stock held by estates or fami- 
lies. 

_ Campbell Soup Company shares, of- 
fered to the public for the first time, 
were bought by 22,761 individuals, as 
well as by 3,120 institutions. Individ- 
uals bought more than a million shares 
—four out of five offered. 

Now investors are waiting to see the 
terms on which a large block of Ford 
Motor Company shares is to be offered 
by the Ford Foundation. 

Stocks vs. bonds. Why industry is 
turning to stocks is something that is 
explained in terms of costs. 

For borrowed capital, cost is in terms 
of interest that must be paid. 

For equity capital, industry reckons 
the cost in terms of dividends that 
are to be paid, compared with the price 
that can be obtained for a new share. 
When shares can be sold at prices 
that are high in relation to dividends 
that are being paid, equity capital is 
cheap. 

Right now, industry finds that the 
cost of new equity capital is closer to 
the cost of borrowed capital than it has 
been in a long time. On the average, 
investors are willing to buy industrial 
shares for a yield of about 4 per cent, 
while the yield on high-grade bonds is 
a bit more than 3 per cent. 

That still makes borrowed capital 
much the cheaper of the two—since in- 
terest on debt, unlike dividends on stock, 
is deducted in figuring corporation in- 
come taxes. Specifically, the tax effect 
is to cut the real cost of borrowing ap- 
proximately in half. So the practical 
comparison of costs is 4 per cent for 
stocks against about 1.5 per cent for 
bonds. 

Still, the long rise in stock prices has 
drawn those two costs close enough to- 
gether to encourage industry managers to 
consider other factors. 

First Principles. One result of all this 
is a renewed interest in some ideas that 
had been all but forgotten. 

Interest on debt, it is being recalled, 
is an expense that corporations—that is, 
their owners—must pay to outsiders, to 
banks, insurance companies, others. 

Dividends on stock, by contrast, are 
a sharing of profits by the owners. 

On borrowed funds, in other words, 
owners must pay out cash, while on 
equity capital the owners take in cash. 

Amounts that companies must pay for 
equity capital are larger than for debt, 
but the fact that those amounts are paid 
to owners is carrying increasing weight 
with corporation officers, directors and 
shareholders. The prospect is that, so 
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... Britons turn down 
capital-gains tax 


long as costs of the two kinds of capital 
are not too far apart, corporations will 
lean more and more to the sale of new 
stock. 

Actual volume of stock issues is to 
depend on industry’s total needs for 
“outside” capital. For any given volume, 
though, it’s expected that as long as 
stock prices hold high there will be 
more switching to stock issues. 


> Reprieve. Britons apparently are to 
go on enjoying complete freedom from 
taxes on their capital gains—that is, on 
the profits they make from the sales of 
stock, bonds, homes, other assets. A 
Royal Commission has just voted, 10 
to 3, against adoption of a capital-gains 
tax in Britain. Before turning thumbs 
down on the idea, the Commission spent 
four years studying the matter, mcluding 
the workings of that tax in the United 
States. 


> Big dividend payers. The New 
York Stock Exchange, which keeps track 
of such things, has announced the 25 
companies that—among those listed on 
the Exchange—paid the most dividends 
on common stock last year. Total paid by 
the 25 was just over 2.6 billion dollars, 
13 per cent more than in 1953. General 
Motors, paying out nearly 437 million to 
its shareholders, took over first place 
from American Telephone & Telegraph, 
which dispensed 415 million. Only new- 
comer to the list was Pacific Gas & 
Electric. 


> Credit outlook. The more the ex- 
perts talk about the growing prospects 
for tighter credit in the months ahead, 
the cheaper money seems to be getting. 
The 1.39 per cent paid by the U.S. 
Treasury last week on its 91-day borrow- 
ings represented a decline from 1.7 only 
a few weeks earlier. Rates that are paid 
for borrowing on short-term “commercial 
paper’—unsecured notes of business— 
have weakened after a long rise. One big 
finance company, at least, has reduced 
its rate. 

Prices of Government’s long-term 
bonds have been strong—and yields weak 
—at a time when there is considerable 
talk of impending credit-tightening ac- 
tion by Government, and of a new long- 
term Treasury bond in July. The Treas- 
ury’s 30-year, 3 per cent bond rose in 
price from 100 20-32 on May 20 to 101 
13-32 on June 8, and the long 3 1-4 from 
106 24-32 to 107 4-32. In the Treasury 
list, only the medium-to-short securities 
have been weak, and not very weak at 


that. 
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“Once we kept six girls busy copying salesmen’ s 
orders. Now one does the job in a half-day with 


Ozalid. The other five are on more productive jobs!” 


How? Salesmen now write their orders on 
a translucent form. Prices, extension$* and 
back orders are posted to this same form. 
Ozalid copies are made for Credit, Billing, 
Shipping, Inventory Control, Production and 
customer’s confirmation. And the time saved 
is worth more than the payroll saving. 

Thousands of firms have done away with 
wasteful retyping, rewriting, proofreading — 
save time, speed work, with Ozalid. 


Hundreds of uses for Ozalid 


An Ozalid machine also copies letters, 
memos, reports, written notes—and drawings, 
specifications, invoices, lists, ledger sheets, 
statements, shipping directions, schedules, 
tax reports, and 75% of incoming letters. 

Not enough copies is costly in any office. 
Plenty of copies are always available with 






Five girls 


assigned to better jobs— 


OZAMATIC (left) is a table 
model, handles sheets as 
wide as 16”, and can make 
up to 1000 prints an hour. 


an Ozalid machine. 

An Ozalid machine makes 
better copies, more quickly, 
more economically than any office worker 
or any photocopying machine. It will copy 
anything written, typed, printed or drawn— 
on translucent paper that lets light through. 
Ozalid reproduction is instant — requires no 
stencils, negatives, darkrooms. 

Ozalid prints are white, accurate, legible, 
dry, ready for use. A letter size copy is made 
in less than a minute, for under 2¢. 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor (see 
phone book ) to show you the Ozalid machine 
you should have...or write to 39 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, N. Y....In Canada, Hughes 
Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


OzaLip—A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation... From Research to Reality! 


BAMBINO (right) is the smallest, 
fastest, low-priced office copying 
machine; will make 200 copies 
an hour, on sheets as wide as 9", 
for less than 2¢ a copy. 
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Business Around the World 
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>> It's the external effects of the British strikes that hurt most..... 
The delay in deliveries of exports.....the need to step up imports of coal 
and probably steel.....the canceled visits of tourists..... 





This is the season when Britain usually piles up fat foreign earnings 
against the lean months ahead. But even before the strikes there was little 
fat accumulated. Now strikes have hastened the lean season. 





>> British prosperity this year and last hasn't really been robust. 


Business activity has pushed higher and higher to new records. But most 
of the product of British factories has been bought at home. Exports have not 
shown much of a bulge, though imports have. This is a cause for concern. 

Wages and manufacturing costs, on the uptrend, will continue to rise. 

Competition in world markets is fierce. Keeping down British costs and 
prices is a necessity. Exporters relied perhaps too much on quality. They were 
criticized for late deliveries against orders even before the strikes. 

Competitors, such as the Germans and Japanese, are not plagued with 
strikes. They are the real gainers from paralyzing British strikes. Some 
orders have been canceled in Britain, shifted to suppliers in other countries. 

Rhythm of British production is upset by the maldistribution of stocks 
caused by the rail and dock strikes. Imports of coal and steel now will have 
to be stepped up, in all probability. 

Heavy consumer demand in Britain, pressing against inadequate and depleted 
inventories, can spell trouble at retail levels. Installment buying of cars 
continues at very high levels, despite stiffer terms imposed last February. 

The Eden Government walks a narrow path in trying to avoid new controls 
and still keep domestic demand within bounds. 

Surging strength in the London stock market indicates that many investors 
and speculators believe the inflationary trend in Britain is here to stay. 



































>> British strikes have also caused cancellation of tourist-ship sailings. 

Inconvenience to tourists is obviously considerable.....both to those 
Stranded in Britain and those who intended sailing from North America. 

Berths are so hard to get that Britain may lose many tourist dollars this 
season. The British count on tourists as a major source of income. 

American tourists are in the minority in a Europe swarming with travelers, 
but their greenbacks attract the most attention. 

At the height of the season this summer, Europe's tourist spots will be 
really “busting out at the seams." Even now, European hotels and railroads 
seem inadequate to meet the demand in some places. 











(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


The system of "make go" with the patched-up hostelry and railroad car of 
ancient vintage is showing its limitations this year. 

A number of European governments are beginning to realize the tourist 
industry needs a big injection of capital--not just a new bucket of paint. 
Americans, too, see opportunities. In building hotels, for example. 

Also, Europe on the move as never before must have new and better roads, 
more gasoline stations, more snack bars. The motor age is dawning in Europe. 
It's not only the makers of cars and motor scooters who will tell you that. 














>> Another attempt to "stabilize" coffee prices is being made by producers. 

International Coffee Bureau, recently set up by 16 Latin-American coffee 
countries, has just proposed a quota system to limit coffee exports. 

Idea is to equate exports and world consumption. Producing countries would 
Stockpile surplus coffee and feed this out if consumption increased. 

Aim is said to be a more stable coffee price than has been seen in the 
last 18 months of wild fluctuations. 

U.S. roasters, however, see it differently. Coffee stocks in the U.S. are 
pretty low. Immediate reaction of roasters was to start buying coffee as a 
hedge against the imposition of quotas--and higher prices. 

















>> But roasters are not scrambling over each other for coffee. That's because 
the 16 Latin-American governments still have to accept the quota idea. 
The planned stockpiling of more than 3 million bags of coffee will cost 
a lot of money. And concerted action by Latin Americans never comes easily. 
Coffee-export quotas were part of the Inter-American Coffee Agreement 
during the war and immediate postwar period. But the U.S. was a member of that 
agreement and really kept it going. 
The U.S. has nothing to do with this new idea and will keep hands off. 
African and Asian coffee producers are invited to join in the proposed 
quota system. But, if the Latin-American producers go ahead and restrict their 
exports, there's not much reason for others to do likewise. A Latin-American 
umbrella would be a great convenience for other producers. 
African producers have been taking a larger and larger share of the world 
market in recent years. They aren't thinking in terms of restrictions. 

















>> Japan now is to get a chance to become a member of the international trade 
club called the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. GATT has 34 member 
countries which meet periodically to swap tariff cuts and to smooth over other 
trade problems. GATT members are to vote this summer on Japan's admission. 

To make Japanese trade easier, the U.S. and 16 other GATT members have 
just negotiated a series of tariff concessions with Japan. 

For instance, the U.S. got concessions from Japan on items valued at 397 
million dollars, or about half of the total U.S. exports to Japan in 1953. 

Japanese import duties will be reduced on automobiles, lubricating oils, 
business machines, fruit juices, lard and other products. 

In return, the U.S. gave concessions on goods worth 179 million dollars, 
including lower import duties on inexpensive cotton textiles, certain tuna 
products, earthenware, toys, and chemicals. These cuts are moderate and U.S. 
State Department officials don't expect them to jeopardize domestic industries. 

Britain with textile exports lagging, avoided the Japanese tariff talks. 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 
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1000 ACRES FOR INDUSTRY... MINUTES FROM MANHATTAN 


... served by the dependable Erie Railroad 


This choice planned industrial 
center, in Secaucus, N. J., has 
recently been made available to 
expanding and relocating indus- 
tries. As a plant site area, it offers 
a combination of advantages of 
importance to many industries. 
Check these advantages . . . then 
mail the coupon below for detailed 
information. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


7 minutes to mid-Manhattan; 
express highway service to 
all points 


Erie railroad sidings to sites 


All utilities and site improve- 
ments 


America’s largest pool of 
labor, clerical and engineer- 
ing talent 





Ld 








P;IN DIANA 





PITTSBURGH 





PENNSYLVANIA 





Good community life and fine 
homes nearby 


Favorable New Jersey tax 
structure 


Main-line Erie Railroad service to 
the nation’s largest single market, 
and unsurpassed export-import 
and docking facilities in the Port 
of New York. 





D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development—Room 522-8, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


.__] Dear Sir: Please furnish us, in strict confidence, additional 
| CONN information about the plant sites described above. 
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Business activity has forged ahead to 
a new high amid signs of growing op- 
timism on the part of businessmen, in- 
vestors and the general public. 

Factory output, at 140 on the indicator 
in the week ended June 4, is above 
the peak of July, 1953, high point that 
preceded the 1953-54 recession. Auto 
output recently has fallen off, but 
gains in other industries have more 
than offset this loss. Steel operations 
are at 97 per cent of capacity. 

Retailers reported May sales at a rate 
of 183 billion dollars per year. That 
equaled the April record and was 9 
per cent above a year ago. 

Carloadings ran 16.6 per cent ahead of 
last year in the week ended June 4, 
biggest gain this year. 

Insured unemployment late in May 
was down more than 100,000 from 
early in the month. Layoffs, measured 
by new claims for unemployment com- 
pensation, were lowest since 1953. 

Industrial stocks mounted to a new 
record high on June 9. Trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange was the 
largest in more than two months. 

Business spending for new plant and 
equipment, shown in the top chart, is 
planned at a rate of 28.8 billions per 
year for the third quarter, 12 per cent 
higher than the rate in the first quar- 
ter and 7 per cent above the third 
quarter of 1954. The third-quarter rate 
equals the peak in 1953. 

Manufacturers plan to spend at a rate 
of 11.3 billions per year in the third 
quarter, up 11 per cent from the 
first quarter and 3 per cent above the 
third quarter of 1954. In this year’s 
third quarter, planned expenditures 
are 20 to 30 per cent above amounts 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 





spent last year by industries produc- 
ing steel, nonferrous metals, chemicals, 
non-electrical machinery, rubber prod- 
ucts, building materials. 

Public utilities plan to spend at a rate of 
4.8 billions per year in the third quar- 
ter, 19 per cent above the first quarter 





Ss SGocurktios and Meshenge Commission and 
Commerce Department 
of 1955 and 16 above the third quar- 
ter of 1954. New expansion goal of 
electric utilities calls for a 30 per cent 
increase in productive capacity from 
the end of 1955 to the end of 1958. 
Railroad, aircraft and other transporta- 
tion industries plan to spend at a 
rate of 2.5 billions per year in the 
third quarter, 18 per cent above the 
first quarter, 7 per cent above the 
third quarter of 1954. 





Commercial firms and other miscella- 
neous types of business have set their 
sights for a spending rate of 93 
billions per year in the third quarter, 
up about 10 per cent from the first 
quarter and last year’s third. 

Incentives to expand and modernize are 
strong at this time. 

Dollars available to business are in- 
creasing. Business sales and profits are 
rising, and so are amounts added to 
depreciation reserves. Under 1954 
amendments to the tax law, the Gov- 
ernment allows new purchases of plant 
and equipment to be written off more 
rapidly in tax returns. Now that stock 
prices are up, the sale of stock for 
new capital is increasing. 

Need for cost-cutting machinery is felt 
keenly by industry. Labor costs, now 
rising rapidly, are spurring the search 
for laborsaving methods. Unemploy- 
ment has dropped below 2.5 million. 
From now to 1960, the U.S. labor 
force is to'grow more slowly than to- 
tal population. 

New types of machinery and equipment 
are coming on the market at a fast 
rate. Utilities already are ordering nv- 
clear reactors, airlines want turboprop 
and jet planes. In factories, giant 
presses, electronic devices for controll- 
ing the flow of production, and in- 
dustrial television are coming into 


wider use. Railroads are ordering 
“piggyback” freight cars, and now 
want new lightweight _ passenger 
trains. 


A ferment of change in technology is 
under way. As business buys new ma- 
chines and equipment, it looses a 
strong expansive force in the econ- 
omy. 
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FROM OIL AND GAS: 


Since 1950, Lion Oil’s Scholarship Fund 
Has Helped Tomorrow’s Leaders in the South 


We at Lion Oil believe that progressive busi- 
ness has an obligation to help the younger 
generation in building a brighter future for all. 


In 1950, we established the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund for students and teachers .who 
live in the area where the Sign of the Lion 
is a symbol of friendly service—in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and bordering areas 
of Texas, Missouri, Kentucky and Alabama. 


Each school year, we offer a series of college 
scholarships and cash awards to the high 
school boys and girls who write winning 
essays in our Scholarship contests. 


Similarly, the contribution which elementary 
and high school teachers make to young 
people is enhanced by separate Lion essay 


x 
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LION OIL 


EL DORADO 





contests which award these teachers scholar- 
ships leading to advanced degrees, cash 
travel grants, and other cash prizes. 


Since its inception, the plan has had un- 
qualified support and praise from leading 
educators throughout the South. 


To date, hundreds of awards have been 
made, including many $1,000 college scholar- 
ships for students and $1,200 post-graduate 
scholarships for teachers; cash prizes to 
students and teachers, and cash awards to 
schools for the purchase of library books. 
The Lion Oil Scholarship Fund is evidence 
of our belief in the principle that business 
today has an obdligation to help develop 
tomorrow’s leaders. 


COMPAN Y 


ARKANSAS 


A Leader in the Exciting New Field of Petro-Chemistry ...Preducer of More Than 70 Petro- 
leum and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture ...and More To Come. 
































































(This page presents the opinion of the Editor, The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 
A’ GUARANTEED ANNUAL PROFIT? 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
ABOR-UNION STRATEGISTS have finally forced the big responsibility of the employer today to pay out of his 
auto companies to recognize the principle that own pocket a large percentage of the regular wages to 
they are.obligated to pay wages to their employes his men when they are not working—and, hence, when 
when they are idle. they are not producing goods—then it is the duty of 
There is much to be said in sympathy for the worker the Government to see to it that all the other workers 
‘who, through no fault of his own, is compelled to ac- get a comparable subsidy, too, when unemployment 
cept hardship as he waits for the production schedules comes. 
of his employer to be readjusted each year. Hitherto This is in line with the concept of a welfare state 
employers in all industries, as a group, have contrib- which is being espoused under the leadership of our 
uted to unemployment insurance funds. This has been socialistic brethren who are so dominant in the coun- 
a form of humanitarian relief—not a direct charge cils of the Democratic Party. 
against any one business. It seems to be old-fashioned nowadays to argue that 
But the union contract with the Ford Motor men should not be paid for work not done. It is held 
Company provides that an individual business must to be out of step with the times to argue that busi- 
supplement existing unemployment insurance funds ness shall remain entirely on a private-enterprise 
by direct grants. The plan is hedged about, to be sure, basis. Yet how can we expect businesses to sur- 
by certain safeguards and qualifications, but the prin- vive under private management when the socialistic 
ciple of a direct subsidy for work not done is clearly trend is so definitely spelled out by recent develop- 
established for the future. ments—extortion of large sums of money for work 
The implications of this radical change are far- not done? The penalty for refusal is a greater loss 
reaching. :Not only does it start an upward spiral of of earnings through work stoppages ordered by union 
prices, increasing the transportation costs of the peo- leaders. “Negotiation” is just a euphemism for mod- 
ple, but it tends to reduce the number of competitors ern blackmail. 
in business. How long is the American economy going to be 
What shall we do, also, about the plight of those dominated by a labor-union monopoly which insists 
companies which are not in a class with Ford, Chrysler on setting wage levels in an industry on the basis of 
and General Motors—the smaller companies which are what the larger and more successful units can pay? 
having a hard time anyway competing with the larger There seems only one answer in the offing—partici- 
enterprises in their field? Shall we see the “big three” pation by the Government in a formula designed to 
swallowing up the marginal companies? guarantee workers against unemployment. Where it 
‘We are told the antitrust laws would be invoked to cannot be done through earnings in the case of com- 
prevent such..a monopoly. But this does not solve panies operating in the red, some kind of subsidy will 
the financial problems of the smaller companies. be urged. Will it be paid into a government fund by the 
How can they possibly meet the added expenses be- larger companies, as they are ordered to help guaran- 
ing forced upon big business by big unionism? There tee an annual profit for their competitors? Or will it 
has always been a tendency on the part of labor- come from the taxpayers as a whole? 
union leaders to aim for uniformity of pay scales 
throughout an industry. Today more small busi- Plainly we are facing some fundamental de- 
nesses have been forced into mergers with the larger cisions of policy that can change the whole nature of 
companies as a result of union pressure for higher our private-enterprise system. 
and higher wages than because of any other single The guaranteed annual wage for work not done has 
economic reason. a logical corollary—a guaranteed profit to every com- 
pany which fails to make the grade, giving it money 
If it is the obligation of each of the more not sarned. For the recent agreements in the auto 
successful companies to finance unemployment insur- industry proclaim a new doctrine—somebody now 
ance out of their current earnings, how soon will it be- must guarantee every worker not only a job but a 
come the obligation of the Government—that is, the steady flow of money for services never rendered. 
taxpayers—to subsidize the marginal companies which How long can that fallacy be sustained in American 
otherwise might have to go out of business? private enterprise? And how long before State Social- 
It can be argued with equal logic that, if it is the ism picks up the pieces? 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT © JUNE 17, 1955} 
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Robert directs Ralph Bellamy in an entertaining role 


Anactor of considerable parts, Mr. Bellamy 
has starred in over 80 films, solved count- 
less baffling cases as one of television’s 
top sleuths, and has lately appeared in a 
succession of stage hits. 

But in his more private role of the good 
host, he was recently most pleased to get 
some expert advice from Robert Anthony, 


our Walker’s DeLuxe butler. 

Robert covered every step in the making 
of superlative old-fashioneds, with special 
emphasis on the most important step of 
all: choosing your whiskey. 

As we all know, no drink can be better 
than the whiskey used in it. And this is 
the very reason why we suggest Walker’s 


DeLuxe for every drink you order or 
make. Walker’s DeLuxe is Hiram Walker’s 
finest bourbon—aged 7 years in oak, and 
elegant in taste. 

It is one of the world’s great whiskies. 

Why not take your cue from Ralph 
Bellamy and enjoy Walker’s DeLuxe your- 
self, soon? 


\ K Ty 3 
7-year-old alker S De Luxe — the most elegant whiskey you can serve 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY ¢ 7 YEARS OLD © 90.4 PROOF © HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL 





When business takes you to SOUTH AMERICA, 


travel relaxed 
on a Mooremack Luxury Liner 


' 


Why take along the hurry and tension of busi- 
ness life? Go by sea on a spacious Moore-McCormack 
Cruise Ship. 

Buenos Aires, our southernmost stop, is less than 
three weeks from New York. If time’s limited, fly 
down, cruise back. Rio to New York takes only 7 
working days. The leisurely trip home will give you 
a chance to arrange your notes and thoughts, to sun 
and swim and sight-see. You'll arrive in New York on 
a Monday morning, rested and ready for work. 

If you’re interested in knowing more about South 
American products and business conditions, why not 


stop by at our New York office for a chat with the 
head of our Trade Development Dept. Or, if you 
prefer, drop him a line. Feel free, also, when in South 
America to call on our staff in Sao Paulo, in Santos, 


Rio de 


Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 


They’re in close touch with the South American 


market and will be glad to offer suggestions or advice. 


38-day cruises to South America and return— 
from $1,110. The 33,000-ton S.S. Argentina, S.S.Brazl 
sail every three weeks from New York to Trinidad, 
Barbados, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos (Sao Paulo), 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires. See your travel agent. 


MOORE- Ms60 ORMACK 


Lea MICS 


Five Broadway — New York 4, N. Y. 











